REVIEW 


Nil Desperandum, Christo sub Duce. 


—— 


I. MEXICO--HISTORICAL—MISSIONS. | 


A Paper read before the Princeton Theological Seminary, April, 1882, 
by A. F. Kerr, of the Senior Class. 


Mexico was the dream of all Europe’s chivalry. It was the ideal 
region described by poets and romance writers for two hundred 
years ; a land of peerless splendor and extravagant story, of savage 
forests and dusky figures, of strange habitations and unheard of © 
peoples. It was the true El Dorado, abounding in gold and all 
manner of precious stones. ae 

Expeditions under various leaders had searched for this golden © 
land; but in vain. It was discovered in 1517, but not entered 
until April 21, 1519, when Hernando Cortez and his little band 
began that wonderful career of vanquishing and converting an 


empire. Cortez landed on a sandy beach, the site of the present 
city of Vera Cruz, which he founded; and, after parleying for a 
time with the natives, he proceeded inland, determined to reach the 
Capital of the country and see the emperor. 

Into the “blood-stained drama of ruthless greed” called the 
Conquest of Mexico, fascinating though it is, we cannot now enter. 
Suffice it to say that the country surpassed even the golden dreams 
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of the lustful Spaniard, and through thi plains that skirt the coast 


_range, when they reach the southern border of Mexico separate into 


a natural grade, extending all the way from Mexico City far 


nations. 


the journey to the interior became a scene of marvellous beauty. 
Before him towered mountains bold-peaked, yet clad in living 
green. Their highest summit, Orizaba, clad in eternal snow, is one 
of the most perfect and charming pyramids that Nature has ever 
reared skyward. As these mountains were reached and climbed it 
seemed to the entranced foreigners that the very Eden of loveliness 
was gained. The eye pierced into the infinite tropical distance, the 
ear caught the drowsy sounds of tropical Nature, and field led on 
to field where flowers bloomed more brightly, where birds sang 
more sweetly, and where the air was filled with more balmy 
breezes. 

In completing his conquest Coites traversed the country. Every- 
where there met him combinations of mountain and valley, of table 
land and plain, which, for variety of scenery, charm of climate, rich- 
ness in minerals and prodigality of products, are perhaps unequaled 
in any other country on the globe. 

Mexico has 6,000 miles of sea coast, but no commercial rivers, 
and only one harbor. Its length is 2,000 miles, while its breadth 
varies from about 1,000 miles at the north to 140 miles at the 
Isthmus. Its area is 761,000 square miles. 

The Cordilleras, passing through Central America in a low 


two systems or branches, one running up the western, the other the 
eastern side of the country. Both of these ranges throw out spurs 
in various directions. Between these spurs extend valleys, ranging 
in elevation from 4,000 to 8,000 feet. The highest mountains are 
in the south, and the table lands gradually diminish towards the 
north, forming, as Humboldt pointed out early in the century, 


into New Mexico. This inclining plateau will soon be traversed — 
by railroads, which will form the great highway of commercial 
intercourse between Mexico and our own country. 

Mexico has been happily called anagricultural Cosmos. All the 
vegetable products which are found between the Equator and 
the Polar Circle thrive there. Corn yields as abundantly as in 
Illinois ; coffee rivals that of Java; tobacco grows superior to that 
of Virginia ; sugar cane 1s more productive than in Louisiana; 
cotton was grown and manufactured at the time of the Conquest, 
and is now an article of large export. Silk, rice, indigo, cocoa, 
cochineal, India-rubber, mahogany, rosewood, ebony, and other 
valuable timbers, are carried in foreign vessels to all civilized 


The mines of Mexico were wrought long before the advent of the 
Spaniards. Cortez found gold, silver, lead, tin and copper in use. 
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It has been estimated that nearly half the precious metal in man’s 
possession has been dug here. Gold, silver and copper are specially 
abundant; coal and iron have also been found in large quantities. 
The only manufactures of any importance are earthern ware, orna- 
ments of various kinds, saddlery, sugar and hand-weaved shawls. 


HISTORY. 


The earliest historical inhabitants were the Toltecs. Their origin 
is still shrouded in mystery. We know they came from the north, 
along the great plateau already mentioned, about the seventh 
century A. D. They were evidently a people of mild and peaceful 
instincts ; industrious, active and enterprising. They cultivated 
maize, tice and cotton. They worked the mines, and used the 
metals to good advantage; they wove beautiful fabrics ; kept a 
record of events by means of hieroglyphics ; administered justice 
in open courts; calculated eclipses, and made a very accurate 
measurement of time by the solar year. The ruins of their edifices 
exhibit so much order, symmetry and beauty of ornament that the 
name Toltec has become a synonym for architect. As in Egypt, 
however, the architectural remains are chiefly those of temples, 

tombs and palaces. The worship of the Deity, the safety of the 
body after death, and the idea of obedience to authority, are 
symbolized by the temple, the tomb and the rock-built palace. 
Substantial and comfortable dwelling houses were not known under 
the barren humanism of the land of the Nile or the Valley of 
Mexico. It remained for Christianity to make the home paramount 
to the tomb and the palace. 

In the twelfth century the Aztecs followed in the footsteps of the 
Toltecs over the great plateau. When they reached the Valley of 

Mexico they saw, it is said, an eagle resting on a cactus which 
grew from a crevice of a rock in the lake Tezcoco, and grasping in- 
his talons a serpent. This had been designated by the Aztec 
oracles as the site of the home of the tribe after its weary migra- 
tion. Accordingly on this small, but now sacred, island, the city © 
of Mexico, like another Venice, arose from the bosom of the placid 
waters. Here, like the Hollanders, and like the Venetians also, 
they became great by the very wretchedness of their site and the 
vigilant industry it enforced. Intrudersthemselves, and surrounded 
by enemies, we are not surprised that they became warlike in spirit 
and sanguinary in religion. When they left their island city they 
did so only for the battle-field, and when they returned with pris- 
oners it was probably not only as a propitiation to their gods, but 
also as a matter of public necessity, that they slew the captives, 
Thus the sway of this small tribe was quickly spread over the 
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whole valley, and, finally, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Like 
the Lombards in the Roman Empire and the Normans in England 
they took on the civilizatfon of the people they conquered; but 
they gave to many of the institutions of the Toltecs a color of deep 
cruelty. They sacrificed 20,000 human victims yearly to their 
gods, yet they blended with such atrocities milder forms of wor- 
ship, in which fruits, flowers and perfumes were offered wae joyous 


song and dance. 


It was this strange combination of mildness and ferocity, of high 
civilization and barbarity, that astonished the Spaniards when they 
arrived, in 1519—four hundred years after the Aztecs. 

After the Conquest so long as Cortez remained in power there 
was energy and progress. But, like Columbus, he became the 
object of mean jealousy. He was misrepresented at the Court of 
Spain, and deprived of his authority, till, persecuted and baffled at 


every turh, he drank to the dregs the cup of Spanish ingratitude. 


So the world has ever treated its sreatest benefactors. It cruci- 
fied its Christ. But let not the Christian worker be discouraged. 
Let the calm words that come down the centuries, ‘“‘ Not as the 


world giveth give I unto you,” be a rock of assurance to him. 


Under the viceroys who ruled after Cortez Mexico vegetated for 
three hundred years. The Indians were reduced to serfdom on 
the great estates—treading the mills of their greedy foreign mas- 
ters. Bishops vied with sold- seekers in amassing fortunes, till by 
deed or mortgage one-third of all the real property of the country 
was held by the Church. 

No more interesting line of investigation in modern history could, 
I think, be pursued than the results, direct and indirect, of the work 
of the First Napoleon. They are plainly visible in Mexico. 

In 1808 Napoleon declared war upon Spain, marched to her 


capital and placed his brother Joseph on the throne. That step 
_ broke the spell under which Spain's colonies had remained loyal to 


her. Within twenty years from that time Spain had lost every one 
of her possessions on this continent. 
In 1810 Miguel Hidalgo, a country priest, appeared at the head 
of an army of independence. His Indian followers, armed with 
sling and stones and bows, were no match for Spanish cannon and 
powder. Rushing up to the mouth of the cannon they thought to 
stop them with hats and tufts of earth, only to be mown down like 
grass. Hidalgo was defeated, crushed and shot; but his spirit 
lived. In 1821 General Iturbide declared, in Jeffersonian style, 
that “ Mexico is and of right ought to be free from the throne of 
Spain :” but he also declared that “the Roman Catholic Church ts 
the religion of the state, and no other shall be tolerated.” What if 
such a sentence had been incorporated in our Declaration? For 
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three years he tried to establish an independent empire, but lost 
his life in the effort. A Republic was established in 1824, and was 
recognized by all the foreign powers exfept Spain. But Mexico 
had not yet learned that ‘“ Republicanism and Romanism are from 
_ their very nature in universal and eternal conflict.” 

In fifty years there have been, it is said, eighty revolutions. 
Some, as Dr. Ellinwood remarks, repel this as a foul slander, and 
declare that there have been but sixty! — 

In 1835 Santa Anna, the wily intriguer and systematic revolu- 
tionist, was elected President. By a stroke of policy he united 
the whole government in himself as Dictator. Thereupon Yuca- 
-tan on the south and Texas onthe north revolted. In quelling the 
revolt in Texas so cruel and merciless were the acts of his soldiery 
that it was impossible ever to reconcile the people to his govern- 


Shortly after he was arrested and banished the country. Texas 
declared her independence and in 1846 applied for admission to 
our Union. Thereupon Mexico, at the instigation of Santa Anna, 
who had returned and been made Dictator, declared war upon her. 
The United States ‘‘contrived to be counted in,’ and Generals 
Taylor, Kearney, Fremont and Scott carried on the work so suc- 
cessfully that Texas, from Louisiana to the Pacific, became ours. 


Up to 1856 the Romish Church may be said to have dominated 
everything in Mexico. In that year General Comonfort, by an 
earnest revolution, sequestrated the Church property and formed a 
constitution on the most advanced principles of modern republican- 
ism. It is now in substance the organic law of the Republic. 


In 1861 Benito Juarez was elected President, but his claims were 


contested by the Church party under Miramon, and civil war en- 
sued. 


We have seen how Napoleon First was the instrament. in se- — 
curing the political independence of Mexico; we shall now sce 
how ‘Napoleon Third became “the unconscious leader in the 
movement for religious freedom.” The injustice inflicted upon for-— 
eigners during this civil war, coupled with an act of the govern- 
ment suspending the payment of foreign debts for two years, at- 
tracted the serious attention of England, France and Spain. A 
wealthy Swiss banker, who was a large creditor, was adopted as a 
citizen of France, and furnished Napoleon with a desired pretext. 
In 1862 the three united fleets appeared off Vera Cruz, but England 
and Spain almost immediately withdrew. France declared war 
against the government of Juarez, and, by aid of the clerical party, 
having established a provisional goverment, she invited Ferdinand 
Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, to become Emperor. 
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The Duke, with his young and beautiful wife, the daughter of 
- King Leopold of Belgium, had held a sort of governorship of 
‘Venetia. He is describedas a man of great amiability and honor, 


Ti but possessed of none of the fiery genius requisite for governing a 
ea turbulent nation. To his beautiful palace on the Adriatic, ambas- 
ey | sadors, half-Spanish, half-Indian, adorned with strange Mexican 
trappings and gold, came to offer him a crown. He accepted, and, 
ae | with the benediction of the Pope, the flattered couple set out for 
| Te the new world. They reached the City of Mexico amid the ova- 
eh tions of the clerical party. The republic was dead; an empire was 
Ta oe again established. But the republic was not dead. Sherman was 
| Th i i on his march to the sea, and, our own internal troubles over, we 
Te had occasion to consider those of our neighbor. The protests which 
a had been made by our government from time to time were received 
Tie by Napoleon with unveiled indifference. In 1865 Secretary Seward 
i informed the French Emperor that it “ would be gravely incon- 
Te venient if he did not withdraw his troops from Mexico ;” the United 
ie States believed in the Monroe doctrine, and could not allow an im- 
Wid perial government based on foreign aid on this continent. It is 
ia _ probable that Napoleon was tired of the affair, and was willing to 
Te accede, for his people were vexed at the blunder of their monarch 
We : and the immense expense it entailed. Asa result the troops were 
Hi withdrawn, and Maximilian was left to his own resources. Mean- 
As while both he and the Empress had been doing their best to con- 
Tay ciliate the people. They were very strict in their religious ceremo- | 
1 : nies, even consenting to wash the feet of twelve Mexican beggars, 
Tie a task which, upon such subjects, says one who has seen them, was 
| no mere empty ceremony. 
| In July, 1866, Carlotta set out for Europe to remonstrate with | 
HH a Napoleon against the withdrawal of his support. Receiving only 
- £discouragement she “sought—solace—in—a—visit tothe Pope; but 
cn even before she reached Rome her reason began to sink under its 
i ae heavy burdens, and her wild fancy was that Napoleon had bribed 
Th her friends to poison her. Her interview with the Pope was most. 
acs touching. She plead for protection. She begged to be permitted 
a dae to remain in his safe retreat, and she did remain there one night. 
Mea _ For days she refused all food, except the few chestnuts and fruits 
He which she purchased with her own hands from street venders.” 
By a iar She never returned to Mexico. She is still in a retreat for the in- 
sane in Austria. 
Blk igen Maximilian was stunned by the news of his wife’s illness. He 
ay cee: faltered, fled, but turned back. The step was fatal. Juarez, who 
TR for years had carried the republic in his head and heart, through 
Hoe mountain fastness and tangled forest, and even into exile, saw his 
a ae: opportunity. He successfully raised his standard, aroused his fol- 
aay lowers, and struck the royal army a fatal blow. 
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Maximilian was defeated, betrayed, tried, and shot. The repub- 
lic was again proclaimed. The reaction against the clerical and 
royalist party was terrible. Everything possible was done to dis- 
integrate the mass of Papal power. All nunneries and monasteries 
were closed, and no one, priest or nun, was allowed to wear any 
ecclesiastical garb on the streets. 

There have been three or four revolutions since the death of 
Juarez, in 1872, but the country is now at peace, and her extend- 
ing commerce, especially with our own country, by means of rail- 

roads, will tend to stable government. | 

The population of Mexico is about nine and a half millons. Of 
these about five millions are pure-blooded Indians, one million — 

Europeans, and the remainder are a ie ties a race, of various- 
ly blended traits. 

The foreigners were until recently the. property- holders and 
rulers. The ‘Indians are by all means the strongest race. Through > 
all the oppression and wrongs to which they have been subjected 
they have preserved a marked racial vitality, which must tell, now 
that disabilities are removed and education is reaching them. They 
are kind to their women, and nearly all the agricultural work of 
the country is in their hands Whole villages of them, we are 


told, in spite of priestly threats and frequent violence, listen eagerly 
to the word of God. 


MISSIONS. 


As to Missions: We might well ask after three and a_ half cen- 
turies of exclusive Papal Missions and culture what need of our 
going to preach there? Surely the people are Christians! 

If the Presbyterian Church had had the opportunity Rome has 
had! There is no better commentary upon the Papal Church than 
Mexico. The religious state of the country is most deplorable. | 

The men of higher education, infidels ; the women badly educated 
and bigoted, the middle and lower classes indifferent, though gen- 
erally attached to the Church. 

Several of their own authorities acknowledge the sad state of 
things. One of the most prominent, Abbe Domeneck, a high cler- 
ical under Maximilian, says : ‘‘ A majority of the natives are semi- 
idolaters ; the people are thoroughly ignorant of religion; the. 
clergy themselves are ignorant of theology and canonical law.” 
He charges the priesthood with immoralities of the most shocking 
character. He declares “ the abuse of external ceremonies, the fa- 
cility of reconciling the Devil with God, and the lack of ‘internal 
piety, have killed the faith in Mexico.” 

Since Protestantism entered the country, however, there has been 
a marked improvement in the character of the Romish Church and 
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priesthood. Public men openly acknowledge that this is due to 
the presence of our churches, and they welcome our Missions on 
that account. 

The Bible was first introduced into Mexico in the knapsacks of 
the soldiers in the war of 1846. The American Bible Society senta 
few agents with the army, but their work had to be done quietly | 
and usually within the lines. Nevertheless many a pure seed of 


life was dropped along the highway. 


Under Comonfort, in 1856, and Juarez, later, independence from 
Rome was proclaimed, convents and monasteries were abolished, 


and church property was taken by the government and much of it 
used for educational purposes. 


The first result of the vre/igzous upheaval was the attempt of a 
priest named Aguilar, in 1 867, to establish a reformed congrega- 
tion. His ideas were crude, but earnest and manly. On his death 
his little company was without a leader. In 1869 the American 
and Foreign Christian Union sent out the Rev. H. C. Riley, then 
in charge of a Spanish congregation in New York. Eminently 
qualified by his knowledge of the Spanish character and language 


and by his Christian zeal, he took up the work of Aguilar and 


successfully carried it on. ‘Plots of an exasperating character were 
laid at once against his life by the priestly party, but, by the over- 
ruling Providence of God, they failed. . He soon prepared a book 
of worship, with readings, prayers, etc., for the little company 
whom he organized after the form of the Episcopal Church. 


The greatest personal triumph of Christianity in Mexico soon 
followed. The story of the conversion of Manuel Aguas is one of 
romantic and lasting interest. He had been a Dominican Friar, 


_ Confessor of the Canons, the champion of Mexican Ultramontanism, 


a man of superior education, brilliant talents, and the most popular 
preacher in the capital. He began to read Protestant books, that 
he might obtain arguments for the purposes of persecution. But 
the man of Galilee conquered. Aguas became a Protestant, and 


_ turned the whole enthusiasm and power of his nature over to the true 


faith. In reply to the denunciatory bull of excommunication issued | 


against him he wrote one of the most powerful tracts of modern 


times against Romanism. He died, worn out with labors and 
trials, but as some think from poison, i in 1872. In 1874 this reform 
movement led by Dr. Riley applied to the Episcopal Church in the 
United States for ordination. Accordingly a commission of the 
House of Bishops went to Mexico, and “the Church of Jesus,” or, 
as it is some times called, “ the Mexican Branch of the Catholic 
Church,” was formally established. Later, in 1879, Dr. Riley was 


consecrated Bishop. The Church is in communion with the Amer- 
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ican Episcopal Church and sustained chiefly by her. Three fine 
church edifices in Mexico City, which had been confiscated by the 
government, were early secured by Bishop Riley, at a nominal | 
price, and these have been the centre of the work. There are three 
dioceses, over two of which Bishop Riley presides, and Bishop- 
elect Hernandez over the third. They report 52 organized congre- 
gations, 30 stations, 3,500 communicants, and about 7,000 wor- 
shippers. They have also 2 theological, 4 boarding and 11 day 
schools. Baptisms in 1880, Io. 

All sincere Christians must have hearty sympathy with the true 
work of “the Church of Jesus.” But it has recently been making 
assumptions of exclusive domain, which are, to say the least, ex- 
traordinary. In harsh and uncharitable articles some of its minis- © 
ters charge the other denominations with attempting to tear down 
its work and introduce sectarian divisions into Mexico. 

_ These charges have been fully answered by Dr. Patterson, of the 

~Methodist Mission (South). He shows that such attacks belong to 
a day when there was no Christian fellowship ; that there is too 
much to be done to pause for wrangling; and, further, the Presby- 
terian, Congregational and Methodist Missions have for. years 
maintained an Evangelical Alliance meeting every month, and cor- 
_ dially talking over and harmonizing their different methods and 
interests. ‘‘ The Church of Jesus” has been invited to join this 
Union, but has hitherto declined. The charge, therefore, of schism 
and dissent seems to belong to 7¢; as it has been said “they are 
the successors of the Apostles who imitate their labors—and they 
only.” 

It is pleasant to add that the fecling of which we complain is not 
shared by the great body of the American Episcopal Church. In> 


__a recent article the American Literary Churchman, published in> 


Baltimore, pronounces it “ peculiarly absurd.” 


AMERICAN BoaRD has two Missions—one established in 
1865 by Miss Rankin, whose story, told in her little book, “ Twenty | 
Years Among the Mexicans,” narrates a work of the most heroic 
elements and thrilling interest. — 

She went to Brownsville, Texas, in 1852, entirely alone, assisted by 
no society. In 1856 the American and Foreign Christian Union sent 
her help to support a colporteur and Bible reader. Under many trials | 
she established an excellent school work there, and when Mexico was 
opened she was one of the first to carry the Gospel into that coun- 
try. She established her school at Monterey, in the northeast, in 
1865, and had several colporteurs and Bible readers under her 
direction. On retiring, in 1873, she transferred her property and 
work to the American Board, by whom it was carried on until 1878, 
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when it was transferred by that Board to the Presbyterian Board. 
It is now one of their most flourishing stations. The American 
Board has also an efficient Mission at Guadalajara, a city of about 
80,000 inhabitants, in the west. The work here has had peculiar 
trials. The priests and people were steeped in ignorance, bigotry 
and vice. A short time after the missionaries—-Messrs. Stevens 
and Watkins—arrived, in 1873, a letter was thrown into their win- 
dow declaring that Protestant rascals were not wanted there to 
deceive and cheat the people, and threatening death unless they 
left. The Mission was, nevertheless, very successful. The people 
came in crowds to hear the word. The most popular secular 
paper in the city came out one day with something “ special.” 
The boys cried it in the streets as Contra los Protestantes. Every 
one hastened to read the article, only to find it a strong plea for 
liberty and freedom for all. Atthis the priests became more exas- 
perated. They organized a mob of 200 persons, who, on March 
2, 1874, crushed into Mr. Stevens's house, brutally assassinated 
him and plundered everything. They burned his books in the 
public plaza and announced the accomplishment of their awful 
crimes by ringing a merry peal of bells in the church. 

After a long delay five of the murderers were executed, and laws 
of special advantage to our cause, protecting human life, were 

After Mr. Stevens’s murder several native Christians were killed 
in the surrounding villages, and the other missionaries were re- 
peatedly threatened. The work went on, however, and so interest- 
ed were the people in the Bible that they would come to the even- 
ing meetings prepared to recite whole chapters and even Epistles. 

In December, 1880, Mr. Watkins had the pleasure of receiving 
into the Church the man who held the torch for the mob that as- 
_ sassinated Mr. Stevens. Mr. Watkins took Crysanto by the hand, 
and said: ‘““I welcome to our communion you, who were once a 
persecutor. Now you are to take up the Gospel torch and do the 
work of the martyred, and bear persecution in your turn for Him 
who shed His blood for you.” The deathlike stillness that pre- 
vailed was broken only by sobs, for in that congregation were 
several who had helped at that feast of death. 


Tue M. E. Cuurcu Nort went into Mexico in 1873, They 
at once secured eligible property in the capital, and from this as a 
centre have divided their work into eight circuits. They, too, 
have suffered persecution. Last year one of their native preachers 
was murdered, and the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Greenman were assaulted 


by an infuriated mob of 2,000 persons and barely escaped with 
their lives. 
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They report 9 foreign missionaries, 3 native ordained preachers, 
besides several teachers and helpers, 850 members, 700 Sunday 
School scholars, a theological seminary, 16 day schools and an 
efficient press. 


THE M. E. Cuurcu Soutu has two Missions; one in the capi- 
tal, with 2 foreign missionaries, 34 native helpers, 55 regular week- 
ly preaching stations, 800 members and a theological training 
school. The superintendent says: “ Not all are spiritually minded, 
but most, by intelligent zeal and desire for the conversion of others, 
show the genuineness of their faith.’ This Church has also.a val- 
uable border Mission, partly in Mexico and partly in Texas. They 
occupy several towns along the Rio Grande. This field is a very 

difficult one. Infidelity and that looseness of character which ob- 
tains in border towns prevail. The Mission reports 700 members 
and several schools. 


THE Baptists have a small Mission at Monterey. One of their 
most valuable men, the Rev. Mr. Westrup, was, in December, 1880, | 
barbarously murdered. His eyes were gouged out and other hor- 
rible indignities were perpetrated upon his person by Romish 
fanatics. But the soil wet by martyrs’ blood has ever brought forth 
a great harvest. A holy earnestness among his associates on the 
field, anda new and deeper consecration in the Church at home, 
have been secured, even though dearly bought. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH SouTH has a valuable Mission at 
_ Matamoras, near the mouth of the Rio Grande. It has been ex- 
tended with very gratifying results to Victoria, a prominent city 
250 miles southwest of Matamaras, and to Brownsville, Texas; 
also to about a dozen neighboring towns and villages. There are_ 
3 missionaries on the field, 3 churches, about 250 members, and 
several excellent schools. The work has been blessed, and ts pro- 
gressive and permanent. 


The most flourishing Mission in Mexico, however, is that of the 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH Nortu. In 1872, when Dr. Riley organ- 
ized his followers after the Episcopal form, the American and For- 
eign Christian Union transferred its work to the Presbyterian 
Board and disbanded. Four missionaries were at once sent out to 
carry on the work at the cities of San Louis Potosi and Cos (where 
Dr. Prevost, of Philadelphia, had been already the means of gath- 
ering achurch of 170 members). It was not their intention to enter 

the City of Mexico, but on their arrival they found ninecCongrega- 
_ tions in the city and vicinity who were strongly anti-prelatic. These 
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non-conformists sought at once the aid of the Board, and, after 
careful examination and consideration, they were received. This, 
with the exception of the church at Cos, was the first organization 
of a distinctive Protestant movement. Before there had been 
preaching to popular assemblies and administration of the Sacra- 
ments, but no distinction of church membership. A hymn-book 
was soon published; a press established, and papers and tracts is- 
sued in large quantities; promising young men were selected to 
receive theological training; primary schools were established in 
the villages and placed under the care of native teachers, while the 
higher schools in the capital are under the immediate care of the 
missionaries. Of the superior advantages of these seminaries 
many of the best families of the city avail themselves. 

The policy of the Mission has been to disregard the services of 
Romish priests in active work, because even when professing con- 
version they are looked upon with suspicion, and not without some 
ground. They have to unlearn many things, and the looseness 
and indifference of their former lives are not easily overcome. 
Young men, therefore, are chosen and carefully trained, and Dr. 
Ellinwood says he has seldom seen a more promising class of the- 
ological students. 

In 1875 a request came from Acapulco, 300 miles distant, on 
the Pacific, for a missionary. One was sent, and, after remaining a 
month, he organized a church of 53 members. A most violent 
persecution, incited by a debauched priest, followed. The congre- 
gation was attacked one evening at worship. Six were killed and 
nine wounded. The civil authorities punished no one, consequent- 
ly the Christians were scattered throughout the mountains and 
towns of the surrounding country. Like the company at Jerusa- 
lem the faithful ones went out preaching the word, and 496 conver- 
sions have been traced directly to that dispersion. — 

From Vera Cruz (where a large church is attended by the best 
people of the city) the line of churches extends on through Mexico 
City to. the Pacific. Starting from the capital there are two lines, 
one running north to Monterey and the other northwest to Zacate- 
cas, Fresnillo and Guadaloupe, and now it is proposed to complete 
it and occupy Durango, Chihuahua and various stations all the 
way to El Paso on the Rio Grande. This will meet the Home 
Mission churches which extend south to this point from Denver. 

This line of churches will be on the great highway or plateau 
already spoken of, along which a trunk railroad is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. 

The number of church members after nearly ten years of labor 
amounts to over 6,000 (largely in excess of all the other Missions 
combined), showing that a firm government and a thorough Biblical 
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theology are as well adapted to hot and impulsive Mexico as to 
steady Princeton or classical Edinburgh. 

The reports from all the stations are very encouraging ; ; they say 
the houses will not hold all who want to come to the services. 
We have only six missionaries with their families and four teachers — 
on the field. There is, of course, a large and efficient corps of na- 
tive preachers and helpers, but many more consecrated men are 
wanted, and must be had, if the lines are to be completed. The © 
present is a most auspicious opportunity. The people are access- 
ible and the government looks with special favor on our Protestant 


work. It sees that the stability and welfare of the Republic could 
have no better ally. 


[Our readers will share with us in grateful appreciation of this 
able and interesting sketch of historical facts, and of the various 
Protestant Mission forces and their results thus far in Mexico. 

The Missions not referred to above are: (1) One at Matamoras, 
of the Friends’ Missionary Society, very efficiently conducted, 

working by means of regular evangelistic services, schools, colpor- 
_ teurs and the press, showing a church membership of some 200; 
and (2) the other at Tampico, under direction of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board of the Associate Reformed Church South. A tabular 
view of these Protestant forces and results in Mexico, as recently 
gathered by Rev. W. J. Butler, | is as follows, viz. 


Poreign missionaries and assistants. . . . 
103 
3,685 
Their united circulation. . .. . 
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Il. MURDER OF MR. WATKINS ATTEMPTED. 


The character of mission work in Mexico and the elements of 
peril involved in it, in some localities, find vivid illustration in the 
following account, addressed to The Pacific, begun May 11, 1882, 
while in prison at Lenamastlan, Mexico. Some of our readers 
will recognize Mr. and Mrs. Watkins as engaged in conducting the 
Falisco Protestant Mission, the eighth in the list of /ndependent 
Missions briefly described in our last number, p, 270. Some, too, 
will remember Crysanto, one of his native preachers, who bore the 
torch-light for the mob that killed Mr. Stephens, in 1874, as they 
see him now enduring like peril, with his missionary. They may 
remember that he [Crysanto] was received into the church by Mr. 
Watkins, with a band of 75 converts, December, 26, 1880, at 
Guadalajara; and they may perhaps recall the words Mr. Watkins 
then addressed to him, in memory of the part he bore at the mur- 
der of Mr. Stephens. The words were: “I welcome you to this 
church and communion, you who were once its persecutor, and 
commission you henceforth to take up the work of the martyrs, 
Stephens and Antonio Reyes, bearing persecution, in your turn, for 
His sake who has cleansed you by > His own precious blood.” On 
Mrs. Watkins’s return to Mexico, from California, in June, Cry- 
santo was sent to meet her, and accompany her from the coast to 
Guadalajara ; and it reveals his considerate self-control that, during 
the five days’ journey, he said not a word to Mrs. Watkins of her 
_husband’s sufferings and imprisonment, lest it should give her 
too much pain and anxiety. Mr. Watkins’ account of his preach- 
ing and journey, and the attack, is as follows: 


_ One month ago to- ns I left Guadalajara in the afternoon, hoping to reach a place 
called the Venta in time to get a good night’s rest. On arriving at this place, at 9 p. m., 
I was informed that all the rooms had been engaged in the meson, so that my mozo and 
myself were obliged to travel all night in order to reach Ahualulco early the following 
morning. About 12 0’clock at night we passed a few men with ox-carts, resting on the 
roadside. They gave us water to quench our thirst, and warned us to be on our watch 
for robbers on that part of the road. We were sorry to hear,‘the following day, that 
these very men had been attacked by robbers soon after we passed them, while we es- 
caped. However, they routed the enemy, and only one of the six robbers escaped with | 
his-life. We slept for an hour in a ranch two-thirds of the way from Guadalajara to 
Abualulco, then rose and hurried on our journey, and reached our destination early in 
the morning. 

After laboring three days in Ahualulco we left for Lecolotlan, twenty-three leagues 
distant, We were a company of five, Antonio from Lecolotlan, and Juanita from 
Ahualulco, one of the two couples I had united in marriage in Ahualulco, Pablo, Sac 
- famento and myself. Juanita is quite young, and was a small child when Mr. Stephens, 
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with whom she and her mother lived, was assassinated. It was 4 0’clock in the afternoon 
before we reached half-way, and when it became dark we lost the path, but continued 
climbing the steep. mountains, crossing gulches, pushing through thickets, until about 1 
o’clock in the morning, when Pablo, who at the time was acting as guide, came toa 
sudden stop. He called to us that he was on the brink of a tremendous precipice. We 
went back from this deep gulf a few hundred yards to sleep till daybreak, lest some of 
us might unfortunately roll over and the party be divided in the morning. At the 
dawn of day we saw two little dogs approaching us, and we were sure that help was at | 
hand, A few wood-choppers soon came along and informed us that we were many | 
leagues off of our road. They led us to the precipice of the previous night, which 
proved to be a small gulch, and then, conducting us a little ways to the left, put us on 
the nearest path from that spot to Lécolotlan, which place we reached, tired and hungry, 
about 1 p.m. of April 15th. 

I preached every day for a week in Lecolotlan, and on Sunday, the 23d, I baptized 
over thirty adults and organized a church there of forty- five members. 

Monday, the 24th, we left for Atengo, seven, leagues distant from Lecolotlan, with 
the hope of organizing a church there of about forty members. A few heads of families 
from Lecolotlan, and from thirty to forty women and children, of the well-to-do families, 
went with us to help in the singing and to have a good social time generally. We all 
felt that we would be perfectly safe in Atengo, as services had been held for over a 
week ata time there without the least molestation from the Catholics. We were fully 
confirmed in our belief and of the welcome we should receive when, leagues before we 
reached the town, we met a number of saddled horses and mules sent out to meet us, as 
they had heard that some of our party was on foot, which, however, was not the case. 
Two of the most aged and respected men of the pueblo came on their mules to meet 
and welcome us. 

Atengo is a small town locked in among the high mountains of the State of Jalisco, 
southwest of Guadalajara, and is in the parish of the notorious Cura Reinoso, who was 
the promoter of Mr, Stephens’s assassination in Ahualulco. It was known days before- 
hand, as I now discover, that we were to be attacked in Atengo. The young people 
were in good spirits, and had been singing nearly all the way such pieces as * Hold the 
Kot,” ** Armor Bearer,” etc., not once thinking that a sore conflict was at hand. 

As we entered the town we were insulted in the most shameful manner. Four 
men on the roof of the house on the left declared that many of us would be corpses that 
night. ‘They continued to insult us without restraint ; none of them endeavored to hide — 


from sight, as is generally the case in similar circumstances, so that I felt there must be 
some strong power backing them. 


The house prepared for us consisted of three rooms extending from east to west, 
with a large jaca?, or hut, on the west end, besides kitchen and corridor on the south | 
side. In the first room were two doors, one facing north, the other east, a door facing — 

south in the second room, and a window in the third facing north. 


The Protestants and Liberals gave us a hearty welcome. When I asked if there 
was not danger they exclaimed, “* Danger in Atengo? Why no, not more than one- 
half of the fwedlo is decidedly Catholic. Your suspicions are groundless.” { wrote a 
note to the alcalde of the town about 6 p. m., asking the protection that the laws con- 
ceded, as I was about to hold religious services there. He replied that I would be 
subject to a heavy fine and also to imprisonment in case I should hold services, and 
the proprietor of the house where we were said that the alcalde told him at noon that 
day that the laws in favor of religious toleration had been repealed. I felt convinced 
then that we were in danger, and decided to send at once the women and children up 
the mountain two by two, or in such a way as not to attract attention. Night was 
coming on, and some of them would be able to escape, let the enemy do what it would. 
When about to carry this plan into effect a large crowd of men came toward the house, 
Singing to their image of San Jose: J.arge groups of the lower classes could be seen in 
every direction ; a mob was forming across the street, on the north side of the house, in 
front of the door. All had their white pants, or calzones rather, rolled up above the 
knee, the little sacks hanging beneath their left arms well filled with stones; armed also 
with knives, swords, rifles and pistols. We take courage, however, as we see Sr. Nabor 
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Cedano approaching—a noble and brave man who has charge of the congregation—a 
man in good-circumstances, and one who has great influence over the Indians. A few 
words from that finely built man will soon calm this excited rabble. He approaches 
the Indians and asks them in a friendly manner: ‘ Boys, what does this mean?’ One 
replies: ‘“ The rich, too, must die to-night.’’ Many insult him, and one of Cedano’s 
nephews jumps between his uncle and the knife of the would-be assassin. Cedano en- 
deavors to make his escape, but a large mob forms a circle about him, and our friend is 
pleading for his life. Several Protestants approach the enemy, interceding for Cedano, 
but they are assured that the same fate awaits them as the rest of us. The stones are 
flying about our heads from every quarter. The women and children are on their 
knees praying in the second room. Crysanto, who bore the torch-light at Mr. Stephen’s 
assassination, is bleeding slightly from a stone wound beneath the collar bone. Sacra. 
mento, our good man, is struck on the breast, and I have received several blows. All 
the men able to aid us run to scek arms and friends, and but three— who have weapons 
of defense—remain with me. There are about forty women and children defenseless, 
and a few aged men to be cared for. What shall we do? Stones are coming thicker. 
and faster ; the enemy is swelling its ranks as if from the earth, and the balls are whiz- 
ing about our heads. A large portion of the mob will be in possession of the door in a 
moment, and it seems as if we all must perish. Several shots are fired along the ground 
from among the Protestants, and the mob divides, and Cedano, in the confusion, makes 
his escape. At this juncture of affairs we get possession of the door and close it. We 
now decide to remain quiet, making no defence unless the enemy should succeed in 
breaking down the door, when we would make every resistance in our power. As I 
see that they will break into the first room I place all the women and children in the 
third room, in a corner, with Crysanto watching at the window, while Sacramento, Pab- 
lo and myself watch the doors. While thus disposing and arranging matters in the 
house the enemy is busy outside. The infuriated mob, to our great consternation, set 
fire to the jaca/, which contains pitch pine, corn, beans, and furniture; also to the cor- 
ridor, the windows and the doors, saturating them with turpentine first, with the purpose | 
of reducing us all to ashes. The suffering is intense from the heat and smoke. It seems 
as if I must die from thirst. After looking all over the house for a drop of water I dis- 
cover a little toy bottle that the children had been playing with, containing less than 
half a cupful of water. I placed it to my tongue, merely moistening it,as others are in 
the same condition as myself, and I must divide this precious treasure with them. My 
thirst continues, and I put a little sugar in my mouth, but it seems more like sand on 
my tongue than anything else, and I brush it off. Although the house is now enveloped 
in flames the mob continues to stone the house and fire on it, The balls pass Crysanto’s 
head through the window and shatter the bed post to pieces, or enter the wall, three or 
four inches from the children’s heads. From every quarter are flying stones, some 
- weighing from thirty to ninety pounds, over the wall on to the roof, crushing through 

the tiles, in hopes that they would crush us inside. An immense stone is thrown by one, 
but not high enough, and it falls back upon his own foot. Another tries it, when it re- 
bounds upon his face. Some are wounded, and two killed, from shots from their own 
friends, who, being drunk, fired at random; they being in such large numbers on the 
four sides of the block, and firing from every direction, this is not to be wondered at. 
The sparks and burning splinters are falling among the women and children, but they 
must stay where they are, as we expect the enemy to break through the door any mo- 
ment. Crysanto, with his bare hands, works hard to put out the fire that falls among 
the women and children, and a boy crawls along the beams, working in the same man- 
ner, when the enemy spies him from without and shoots him. There is but little hope 
of escape, and several of the women decide they would rather die being shot than con- 
sumed by fire, and they makea rush through the“back door; but they only get a few 
yards away when the fanatics catch them to bring them back to die in the flames with 
the rest of us, when a man intercedes for them and takes them to his house for a most 
evil purpose. A little boy in the group, 8 or g years of age, is left for dead, being 
struck with a large stone in the left temple. The wound, however, will not prove fatal ; 
but his face is disfigured forever. Thus will he bear in his body “the marks of the 
Lord Jesus.”” His groans are most pitiful to hear as we bring him into the house again; 
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and, although in this imminent danger, not knowing what a moment may bring forth, 
calmness reigns among us all. The little children are praying: ‘* Heavenly Father, if 
it is Thy will that we should die for Thy cause, we are willing to die; but, dear Lord, 
save Don David.’”’ The aged preacher was on his knees about the middle of the night, 
and, as I was passing him, he put his arms around me, uttering one of those prayers 
that we feel reaches the throne on high. He embraced me so strongly that he really 
hurt me. Amid the shots and stones and flames I heard one promise the Lord that if 
He would spare his life he’ would be more faithful to Him in the future. Others 
made the same vow. I tried to impress on their minds that many promise in time of 
danger and sickness, but never comply, and that we should most solemnly renew our 
consecration then and there, which all felt ready to do—I leading in prayer. | 

As it was nearing midnight we hoped that aid would soon reach us from Lenamast- 
lan, as we were sure that some of our men who escaped at the first would go at once © 
_ for assistance. The flames were increasing, and a little boy, the son of the proprietor of 
the house, came to me in great sadness, bemoaning his pet rooster, which was tied in 
the jaca/. He said that it would be burned alive. I told him.not to trouble about his 
rooster when our lives were in so much danger; but he said, “ He is alive, and he feels 
the fire just as much as we do. If it were some lifeless thing that could not feel, I 
would not care about it. Oh! my poor rooster.’’ His earnest prayers went up for his 
pet rooster, and the following day he found his little pet in a neighboring house, the 
others having been consumed in the fire. | 

The innocent child said to me, when he visited me in prison: ‘ The I.ord saved us 
all and my rooster, too, did he not! I shall call him Daniel in future, because we and he 
were saved, as Daniel was, from a den of lions.’”’. Afterwards, hearing of the three who 
were saved from the fiery furnace, he decided on Shadrach as a name for his pet. 

Time rolled on and no help came, and as the morning began to dawn a large por- 
tion of the mob dispersed, about thirty armed men remaining, headed by the alcalde. 
The combat had lasted from 7 p. m., and we were about exhausted when this rabble 
approached the door facing the east, yelling that all of them would be killed, or else we 
would. I replied to the authority that he would soon suffer the penalty of the law for his 
crime: and that he could do just as he thought best, but that we should do our duty and de- 
fend ourselves ; that if he, the alcalde, would study his own interests, he would come to the 
window alone, where I could speak to him a few words in private. He came, standing 
outside and J inside, our faces about two feet apart while speaking to each other, He 
stared in my face, so that my eye would be fixed on his, thus thinking that he would be 
able gradually to draw his sword from beneath his blanket and stab me, but when he had 
the sword leveled towards my left side the shoulder indicated his intentions, and I 
turned suddenly to the left so that I might escape the stab. I invited him to enter so 
that he would not think that I had noticed his evil intent. Hecame in, and the mok 
_ was going to follow, when I forbabe them to enter. As soon as_ the alcalde was inside I 
felt safer, as I could see some chance of escape. I told the alcalde that he would surely 
be shot by the authorities for what he had already done, but I was willing to make some 
arrangement by which he would be saved, if possible, and I taken with the others by 
him personally to Lenamastlan. | | 


I made him several offers of money, which calmed him a little. He said that he 
_ wanted those present who had arms to give them up. I told him that they would 
not be given up to him and that drunken rabble, unless he would sign a paper promis- 
ing to take us personally to Lenamastlan; that if he would do so I would give him a 
thousand dollars. Lo! to my surprise, at that moment our aged preacher from Lecolot- 
lan, from fear, probably, opened the door we had so risked our lives all night to guard, 
and the armed rabble entered. I called out to them to stay in the second room, and 
made the alcalde give the same order. One alone dared to come into the third room 
where we were, and I told him at once to go out, which he reluctantly did. The thou- 
Sand dollars had taken possession of the alcalde’s soul, as dollars will at times of men’s 

souls, even in Caiifornia, and we were arranging in a whisper how and where to sign 
this paper or contract. 


The little children, seeing the enemy inside, felt their time had come to be sacri- 
ficed. They embraced each other, weeping and hiding their faces so as not to see the 
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atrocious deeds that might be committed. I saw that the mob watched me closely, pay- 
ing no attention to the women and children, so that I felt that they were comparatively | 
safe, though I felt sure that they intended to kill me. An attack upon the enemy would 
result i in the death of many of them, and of ourselves also, so I concluded to -deliveru 


our arms, and depend upon the agreement made between me and the alcalde, with the 


hope of influencing in some way some of the mob fm our favor, After concluding the- 
treaty, and I had looked upon the mob and formed a fair idea of what influence I might 
expect to have over them, I told the alcalde to go into the second room and tell them 
that all was satisfactorily settled. He went, I keeping by his side, or rather I kept him 
between me and one of the mob, who had his revolver ready to fire on me. After he 


told them that all was settled, I approached the mob, and in a familiar way said to them; 


‘* Boys, we give up; and now, do give me something to eat at once. I must have it.’’ 
At the same time Pablo, from Ahualulco, who was suffering most intensely from thirst, . 
said: Boys, for God's sake, give us some water to drink.’’ Several of these fellows, 
hearing our appeals for food and water, and seeing the children embracing each other 
and weeping, sympathized with me and said I could have what I pleased. One woman, 
who has often fought like a soldier and had done what she could against us the night 


before, when she saw me, ran to her howse and brought me a cup of chocoiate, handing © 


it to another to give to me, as she was ashamed to do so. 

I knew that, though I had influenced several of the mob favorably, this influence 
would soon disappear before the influence of bitter enemies and liquor, so that I felt no 
security. We were being taken to a house near by when a fellow on horseback wanted 


permission to hang me at once, but as his suggestion that it could be done on the way to 


Lenamastlan met with no disapproval, he did not insist farther, 

The alcalde took me into the house of a storekeeper, who had offered him a_ bed 
for me to rest upon, The offer was not rejected, but I was quite certain that there was 
danger awaiting me. They gave mea bed ina room which I entered from the store. | 
Closing the door and window my room was quite dark. In fifteen minutes after I en- 
tered a man entered the store and opened gradually the door of my room, and soon an- 
other entered the store, sword in hand, partially hid under his blanket. As he entered. 
the store he betrayed his evil intention by peeping into my room to see if I were asleep. 
Though very much exhausted, I couid not sleep in my critical situation. Seeing me 
awake the would-be assassin left, returning again in about twenty minutes to find me 
still watching. The alcalde and others began preparations for our departure to Lena- 
mastlan, and a young woman of our congregation, a faithful friend, told me that they 
had planned to shoot me on the road. This 1s what I had feared. The authorities 


here, when it suits them, apply what is called “ 7a Jey fuga’ to those whom they wish to 


dispose of. Being prisoners, they take them from one place to another, shooting them 
down on the road, and the only account they give of such barbarity is that they shot 
_Hundreds have been put 
in an untimely grave in this manner. However, life is precious, and my thoughts were 


many, and I decided upon a plan, which I need not mention here, by which some of us 
probably might escape. 


As I was planning, word came that saad men were entering the przedlo. Then I 
thought that help was at hand. I sent my friend to see if they were coming to our help, 
and if so, to tell them that I needed their protection at once. Word came back that 
they had not come to my defense. It seems that the alcalde had sent to Lenamastlan, 
asking armed men to resist an attack made on the place by criminal Protestants, a re- 
port which had been believed by the authorities of Lenamastlan. The alcalde from 
Lenamastlan and the judge went to see the house which had been attacked. They 
seemed confused—and the judge, perhaps, did not care to understand matters, as he was 
a great fanatic, and one of Cura Reinoso’s right hand men. Nevertheless, I was glad 
when they decided to take us to Lenamastlan, as I thought they would do us no more 


violence, although they would not listen to the earnest pleadings of our oretaren and 
come to our help the previous night. 


We were brought safely to Lenamastlan, thanks to a kind Providence that ever 
watched over us, and retained here as prisoners. The nearest telegraph office is in 
Ameca, a distance of some Awenty- -three leagues, but by the 27th I had managed to get 
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a telegram there, which was sent through Mr. O'Reilly, a celebrated lawyer of Gauda- 
lajara, to the Governor. 

The Governor ordered at once, by telegram, soldiers to go from Ameca to my res- 
cue, I was glad to see the morning of the 29th; but alas! we were again ta be disap. 
pointed. They were but few and the authorities of Lenamastlan refused to give us _ up. 
This fact, of course, caused us some anxiety. The next day was Sunday, and; although 
in these discouraging circumstances, we found something to do forthe Master. Twelve 
of the candidates for church membership from Atengo visited us in prison on that mem- 
orable Lord’s day, May 30th. They were sorry that we had not been able to organize 
the church, as they were so desirous of being baptized and of participating of the Lord’s 
Supper. One suggested that the place where the ordinances were celebrated mattered 
but little, and that we might enjoy the feast even there in prison. So one of the young 
men who had been received into membership in Lecolotlan went and brought water, 
bread and wine, and we celebrated the solemn banquet. The Lord was with us within 
those prison walls as I baptized those twelve and organized them into a church—the 
church of Atengo. We did not wish to attract the attention of the people outside, nor 
do anything which might seem daring on our part, so we decided to sing in a whisper 
«“ Nearer my God to Thee;”’ but, feeling that we were nearing him in every line that we 
sang, we soon found ourselves forgetting the whispered tones, all singing in full, clear 
voice. Again in the afternoon we held services, and the brethren went back to 
Atengo filled with holy zeal, and though the fanatics threatened them, they held services 
the following Sunday amid the ruins of that house where we had suffered so much. 

They commenced their services at 9 in the morning, continuing them until I! 
—o’clock at night. On Monday evening they again held services, and report hopeful con- 
versions as the result of their labors, We trust that some of our would-be assassins 
may yet be brought to a knowledge of the truth like Crysanto of Ahualulco. 

On hearing that the authorities refused to give us up, a band of friends armed 
themselves in a town not far distant, who said they would take us out of prison by force ; 
but they gave up the idea, when a friend assured them that the Lenamastlan authorities 
would probably hear of their intention before they would reach there, and this taking 
up arms to take me out of prison would furnish the very pretext they wanted to shoot 
me. 

Telegrams were sent again to Guadalajara, and at once General Tolentino, who by 
his good offices two years ago saved the Ahualulco Protestants from a general massacre, 
sent federai troops to my rescue. 

These soldiers took me and my friends at II p.m., the night of the r 3th of 
May, to the mountains. We traveled all night and the following day, Sunday, reaching 
Ahualulco in time to preach at the evening service. Monday evening I reached Guada- 
lajara in time for our missionary meeting. I cannot tell you of the embraces I there 
_ Feceived, nor of the tears of joy that were shed, nor of the prayers that were offered in 
my behalf and the thanksgivings for my deliverance. 

Many even of the Catholics wept, when they heard what I had suffered, and many 
that had never spoken to me before showed me the greatest kindness on my return. 

Little did I think, when the Lord gave us in a marked manner in San Mateo, Cal., 
the eighteenth Psalm for our encouragement, when we sought his direction about re- 
turning to Mexico, that so many of those promises were to be literally fulfilled in our 
behalf. Surely “He delivered me from my strong enemy and from them which hated 
me.’ To His name be all praise !’’ 

oa Yours, in the Master’s work, 
| | DavID F, WATKINS. 


III. MISSION POLICY—A PROTEST. 


As the printer was putting in type the closing sentences of 
our last number we received the proceedings of the last General 
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Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in ve the Blantyre Mission 
and the Rev. Duff Mac Donald. We barely stated the fact of this 
missionary’s complete vindication, and it is due to our readers to 
say a word more in regard to this case. 

To those who read the article ‘“ Misston Policy as Seen in the 
Conduct of the Blantyre Mission,” pp. 12-21 of. our current volume 
(V.), we need only say: The position taken, and every point made 
in that article, seem to have been confirmed in the rehearing and 
finding by the General Assembly. Of the cases of “ cruelty, retali- 
ation and indiscretion,” charged against the missionaries, it comes 
out clearly that every case of punishment, by flogging or other- 
wise, was promptly reported to the home authorities, and approved 
by them. Of the first two cases in Dr. Rankin’s list, it transpires 
‘that the second and worst one, involving aprest and punishment by © 
flogging, for house breaking and robbery, was reported at length 
-in the newspapers of Scotland, and the ‘ parties concerned in cap- 
turing the offender were highly commended, one of them receiving 
a reward of £10.” Both the first and this second case occurred 
before Rev. D. Mac Donald joined the Mission, and show the usage 
then existing. The third case, flogging a man for threatening to 
stab another with his knife, occurred soon after he arrived; and he 
dissented, but did not think proper to insist on his opinion, against 
the judgment of Dr. Macklin, who was recognized as responsible 
for the civil affairs of the Mission. 

In the seventh case, the execution of Manga, for murdering a 
woman, a subject of Chief Kumlomba, it comes out that Mr. Mac- 
Donald “took no part in the trial, which was conducted by Dr. 
Macklin, the other lay members of the Mission, and the natives, 
including the Chief Kumlomba,” who also carried the sentence into 

effect. 

Of Dr. Rankin’s eleven cases, described in his Deputation Re- 
port, he held Mr. Mac Donald wholly responsible for only ¢zvo. One 
of these two is the third mentioned above, in regard to which Mr. 
Mac Donald’s only act was a word of doubt and objection. The 
other case is the ninth in Dr. Rankin’s list, called the “Mitiocht 
attacks,” in regard to which it is now shown that Mr. Mac Donald’s 
visit to Mitiochi, to persuade him to restore the calico his people 
had plundered from the Mission, was entirely peaceful ; and, when 
it failed, and he returned to Blantyre, the subsequent visit to Miti- 
ochi was voluntarily undertaken by Fenwick and Walker, under 
the lead and responsibility of the latter; that Mitiochi’s people fired 
upon them on the way, and Walker’s party, retreating, fired in self- 
defense, killing one of Mitiochi’s people and wounding another. 
In this Mr. Mac Donald shared no eeny. 
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Of case » eight, that of a man who was flogged for throwing away 
a box of tea, Mr. Mac Donald was not present, and had nothing to 
do with it. Mr. Walker, who was in the service of the Trading 
Company, flogged the man who had thrown away the company’s 
property while in his charge. How Dr. Rankin could represent 
such a case to the discredit of the Mission, much less of Mr. Mac- 
Donald, is passing strange. And while blaming Mr. Mac Donald so 
severely for the attack on Mitiochi, in which he bore no part and 
shared no responsibility, we are ‘amazéd to read: “ Dr. Rankin” 
[himself, while in the Mission], “in a case’ of kidnapping natives, 
sent out an armed force at midnight after the robbers.” Mr. Mac- 
Donald quotes instructions to Dr. Macklin authorizing him “ to 
manage secular affairs—went “to fulfil his duties as clerical head 
of the station,’ and confined himself entirely to the performance of 
those duties, telling Dr. Macklin from the first that, “ being the 
clerical head of the Mission, he took no management of civil affairs.” 
Tt is an item of interest to be clearly understood that so dis. 
tinct were the colonial elements of this Mission, from the outset, 
that it took in charge territory ten miles wide and thirty or thirty- 
five miles long ; and this with the full knowledge and approval of 
the home authorities, who for two years or more continued to - 
rejoice that this mission colony was proving such an efficient 
check to the past African slave trade—that ‘open sore of the 
world.” 

Instead of Mr. Mac Donald sharing in the responsibility of the 
civil jurisdiction, authorized and approved from the first, he shows 
that he had an explicit understanding, from the first, with the home 
authorities of the Mission, that ‘‘ his duties were to be of an entire- 
ly clerical nature.” Andin the manner of his enlistment, and the 

character of his engagement, are items and circumstances which 


bear very seriously on the authorities who condemned and recalled — ) 


him. 


We find that Mr. Mac Donald obtained the Divinity Scholarship 
of his year at the Aberdeen University, and had become an or- 
dained pastor in a home parish, when Dr. Rankin himself invited 
him to go to the Blantyre Mission. That at Dr. Rankin’s urgent 
request he went to confer with him on the subject ; and when he 
found that the third and fourth rules of the India Missions accorded 
to the Foreign Mission Committee the right to dismiss or recall a 
missionary without trial “ he distinctly refused to come under or be 
bound by such rules.” Dr. Rankin explained that these regula- 
tions did not apply to Africa, and Mr. Mac Donald consented to go 
on the explicit conditions that he be allowed a furlough at the end 
of three years and that “ he was not liable to summary dismissal 
without having a trial.” The part this same Dr. Rankin subse- 
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quently took in condemning and recalling Mr. Mac Donald wethout 


trial we can only submit to our readers. 

Which particular persons among the home authorities. are 
most responsible for compassing the unjust condemnation and re- 
call of faithful and self-denying missionaries we know not, nor is it 
necessary to ascertain. Dr. McCrae, from first to last, seems. to 
have consistently maintained and defended the colonial elements 
and character of the Mission, and to have borne his full share of 
responsibility for the civil jurisdiction he authorized. We infer he 
can have had no part in condemning and recalling the missionaries, 
That such a straiglit forward and conscientious course, even if sub- 
sequently found to be mistaken, is more manly and Christian than 
the fickle course of those who bend to every passing popular 
breeze, and too often, as in this case, make the innocent, victims of 
their own mistakes, goes without saying. 

The best use of this unhappy recall of the Blantyre mission- 
aries is to get from it useful lessons for the conduct of missions in 
future. These will suggest themselves, to those who study the case, 
without much help. One lesson, we think, is that a Deputation 


sent out from Christendom, “ clothed with full power and author- 


ity’ to rule and regulate a foreign mission, is a very expensive 
and unsatisfactory luxury, and that it complicates, misleads and 
hinders far more than it helps. 2. Another lesson is that “ To err 
is human;” and Mission Boards, Committees and Secretaries are 
human as well as other people. The idea, so long entertained, 
that anything said against an unwise act of a Mission Secretary 
is against the cause of Missions, must be laid aside. It is 
quite as important that the mistakes of Mission Boards and 
Secretaries be recognized and corrected, as it is that other peo- 


ples’ should be; more important, indeed, in that they delay and 
damage the most sacred work of the Church, 


3. Another lesson from this case is that, whenever there is 
trouble in a foreign Mission, the first thing to be done is for the 
proper Church Court to look into the proceedings of the Com- 
mittees and Secretaries in charge of it; not merely to receive 
and indorse some statements claiming to embrace the facts and 
elements of the case, and the united views of the very good 
and able men who constitute the committee, while, perchance, it 
represents the views and verdict of only one mind, and that 
one mind in stern collision with three-fourths of all the mis- 
sionaries on the ground, and indorsed by the whole Board only 
because they have all confidence in that one mind—though no one 
of them has read a page of the huge pile of letters from the Mis- 
sion, and know nothing of the case only what that one mind has 
told them. When this Blantyre trouble first excited the dear old 
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Scotch Church, had the proper Church Court examined the corres- 
-pondence between the convener, Dr. McCrae, and the Blantyre 
missionaries, what is plainer than that it must have seen at a glance 
that those missionaries had violated no instructions, had disregarded 
no orders or wishes, had tried faithfully to accomplish what was 
expected of them, and had merited and received the convener’s 
warm approbation? that the mistake, if there was one, pertained to 
the very origin and plan of the Mission, the responsibility of which 
rested with the home committee—not with the missionaries ? And, 
seeing this, what Church Court would have blamed the mission- 
aries, toiling under such discouraging and trying circumstances ? 
If convinced the plan and policy of the Mission were wrong, 

would not such Church Court have at once recognized the com- 
mittee and convener as responsible, and begun the change of policy 
with them? Then, if a change had been adopted, and new in- 
structions been sent to Blantyre, the missionaries would have had 
an opportunity to adopt the changed policy also, or to have honor- 
ably resigned, without injustice to any one. 

‘What possible occasion was there to send out a costly Depu- 
tation to Blantyre to gather evidence that the missionaries had 
punished thieves and robbers, when they themselves had faithfully 
reported such punishment to their committee and conveners in 
- Scotland, and been warmly approved for exercising it? | 

Blantyre is not the only foreign Mission suffering from the 
mistakes of home authorities. These mistakes are not uniform in 
kind. The Blantyre missionaries were condemned and recalled for 
doing what they were authorized and expected to do, and officially 
commended for doing—one of them, indeed, having no part or re- 
sponsibility about the acts for which they were recalled. 

Two Presbyterian Missions in India have been suffering long 
-and severely from mistakes of their home authorities, no less dis- 
tinctly manifest than in the case of this Blantyre Mission. In case — 
of these India Missions the mistakes involve a violation of rules 
printed in the Board's own Manual, and an usurpation of ecclesias- 
tical prerogatives never intrusted to the Board or its Secretaries— 
inhibited, indeed, in the very declaration of the said Manual, that 
“the Board i is mot an ecclesiastical body, and its official duties lie 
mainly in the line of its expenditure of the funds.” 

That such a Mission Board is allowed by its Church to usurp 
and exercise power, on the one hand to dismiss an ordained mis- 
sionary without trial, and on the other to disregard and set aside 
the doings of a Church Court, by reappointing and sending to the 
Missions a man regularly and solemnly deposed from the ministry 
by his own Presbytery, is a mistake altogether worse than a for- 
tuitous blunder. The friends of these Missions must not wonder if | 
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they continue unproductive of spiritual results. They ended the 
year 1880-81 with communicants Zen /ess than the number with 


which they began it, though the expenditure of the year on 


these Missions was nearly $100,000. The time and vital energies of 
the missionaries abroad and of the Secretaries at home are largely 

consumed in unhappy official correspondence, each weighty de- 
spatch only exciting to a fuller and more detailed statement of 
grievances, with more labored arguments against the positions of the 
opposing party, till these ponderous piles of letters preclude any 
attempt by members of the Board to read them, they accept and 
indorse the view of their trusted Secretary, and thus continue the 
usurpation of unauthorized power, and the grievous disaffection 
and disorganization in the Missions. Such arbitrary usurpation 
and exercise of power by Presbyterian non-ecclesiastical off- 
cials over their brethren. and Church Courts, a prime article of 
whose creed is the parity of the clergy, is most unseemly 
in itself, costly to the Church and ruinous to the Missions; and 
the sooner the Presbyterian Church appoints—not a Deputation 
to visit the Miss:ons in India, but a commission to visit 23 Centre 


street, New York, and examine the records of the Foreign Board 


and the correspondence of its Secretaries with their missionaries in 
India, the sooner will this sad scandal and financial loss to the 
Church and the grievous damage caused to these Missions be 
brought to an end. We speak plainly, for the vital interests of 
the India Missions are in peril. The loss already entailed on the 
Church is immense. The attempt of the Secretaries to enforce their 


authority by resorting to the old Roman tactics, ‘ divide and con- 


quer,” is fostering pernicious and damaging elements in the Mis- 
sions, intensifying the feelings of some against the Secretaries, em- 
bittering towards each other missionaries who have labored together 


in Christian harmony all their lifetimes hitherto ; drawing the native — 


pastors, helpers and churches into this same whirlpocl of con- 
troversy, and leading on-lookers—whether European and Eurasian 
sceptics and infidels, or native idolaters—to exclaim: “ Behold how 
these Christian missionaries and Secretaries—hate each other!” 

How long shall such troubles afflict our foreign Missions— 
causing such serious damage and delay to this sacred work? Can 
there not be some limitation of power so imposed that Mission 
Secretaries will respect it? Why should not such Missions as 
these two in India, each constituted of ten or twenty ordained mis- 
sionaries, be trusted with self-control and self-government ? Why 
should not a foreign Mission presbytery be allowed to exercise the 
same prerogatives as the presbyteries of Christendom ? 

4. One more lesson from these cases, we think, must be obvi- 
ous to every thoughtful reader. It is that Rev. Duff Mac Donald 
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was right in refusing to come under rules allowing a Mission Com- 
mittee or Secretary to dismiss him without trial. Ifhe erred at all 
in this matter, it was that he did not have this stipulation in such 
form that he could enforce legal penalties for its violation. It is 
high time that the ministerial character and rights of missionaries 
be protected from injury and loss by such summary and unjust 
treatment. The best way to compass this would be for those 
Mission Boards and Sect NER wh o have fallen into this unhappy 
usage, to voluntarily cease from it, at once and forever ; adopting 
the Golden Rule, of doing as they would be done by. But, in cases 
of Boards and Secretaries who insist on this usage, it becomes the 
plain duty of the Church to protect her missionaries from such 
injustice by a positive interdict. If neither the Mission officials ¢ 
nor the churches will break up this usage, then it becomes the duty 
of all ordained men to respect themselves and the ministry enough 
to refuse, as Mr. Mac Donald did, to come under such rules. 


We have prolonged this discussion beyond our intent, and yet, 
lest possibly some of our readers may fancy we have over-esti- 
mated the pending troubles in the two India Missions, we append 

the following extracts from a protest sent home to the Presbyterian 
‘Foreign Board against the attempt made, and still persisted in, to 
disregard and nullify the action of presbytery in trying and depos- 
ing from the ministry one whom the Board itself had summarily 
dismissed without trial. In giving the extracts we need only pre- 
mise that the trial was long, prayerful and patient, and besides the 
regular members of presbytery there sat at their request, and acted 
as consultative members, through the whole trial, four other ordained 
missionaries, three of them being the Rev. John Newton, D. D., 
the Rev. J. H. Morrison, D. D., and the Rev. J. F. Ullmann, the 

oldest and ablest missionaries of the Presbyterian Church in India. 
It must also be borne in mind that, after a long and patient tri- 
al, and these consulting members had felt constrained to unite with 
the presbytery in deposing the offender, and after the trial and its 
results had been sent to the Board in New York, the said Board, in 
self-stultification (if we consider its own summary dismissal of the 
man without trial), and in disregard or defiance of the presbytery 
and its own veteran missionaries, reappointed the deposed person © 
and sent him back to the brethren who deposed him. | 


With these points in mind, our readers will judge for them- 
selves of the status and relations between the Board (Secretaries) in 
New York and these Missions in India, as they ponder the following 


extracts from the Protest sent home to the Board by the presbytery > 
in India : 
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‘* WHEREAS, We have learned with surprise and sorrow that the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in New York have reappointed” [the deposed 
person] ‘as one of their missionaries, notwithstanding that they had received a 
lengthy notice of the proceedings of the Presbytery in his case, therefore 


“© Resolved, That while we accord to the Board all due respect in the place 
which the Church has assigned them, we feel called upon, out of regard to the honor of 
Christ, the King and Head of the Church, in whose name and by whose authority we 
acted in the case of discipline referred to, to protest firmly and solemnly against the 
action which the Board has taken in this case ; 


‘¢y,. Because the Board of Missions have no right to decide either as to the com- 
petence of a Presbytery to exercise discipline ; or as to the legality of its proceedings 
and no right to reverse or ignore its decisions. 

“2, Because that, even if it was competent for the Board so to decide or so to 
act, they would have no right according to Presbyterial law, or in accordance with the 
rules of simplest justice, so to decide or so to act, without giving the Presbytery the op- 
portunity of conducting its own defence. 


«3, Because the Board have practically assumed the rights mentioned in the two 
preceding reasons of protest, and have acted on them, and in letters, addressed to the 
Lodiana Mission, and to individual members of that Mission, have given, in defence of 
their having decided the ecclesiastical questions involved, reasons which are incorrect in 
fact or misapprehensions of facts; reasons which are charges against the character of 


_members of the Presbytery, or Teflections on the conduct of the venerable men | who aided | 


its councils. 


“4. Because their action dishonors the native ministry and eldership. It appears, 
from at least one of the letters from the Board, that” [race] “ prejudice has had its in- 
fluence in determining their action. The brethren acting as corresponding members, 
all but one, have known for many years the native members of the Presbytery, and al) 
testify to their independence and ability displayed in the trial. Three of these are or- 
dained ministers. They are men of education and character; the authors of books in 


the native languages, and have grown grey in the Gospel ministry. The other two are 


elders, and are also men of education. One of them has been successively head clerk — 
of the Treasury and of the Civil Court of the District of Dehra Doon for more than 
twenty years, and the other an honored teacher for more than fifteen years in the Mis- 
sion School at Saharanpur. | 


“5. Because their action is most injurious to the cause of morality, of religion 
and of Missions, within the bounds of this Presbytery. Public Fame was the Prose- 
cutor. The offences were widely known and commented on, by both Europeans and 
natives, at the time the Presbytery began to move in the matter. The action of the 


Board practically declares that the offences charged and proved are consistent with the 


character and life of a Christian minister and missionary. 


“6. Because their action tends to defeat the end of discipline in case of” [de- 
posed], “ by encouraging him to remain in a state of impenitence and rebellion against 
the authority of Christ’s Church. The Board, no doubt, meant to be kind to” [deposed], 
‘*but from our standpoint we cannot but regard their action as having the effect of doing 
great injury to his soul.” 
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IV. GRATUITOUS EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Is it desirable? Will it enlist the most effective workers ? 
President Hitchcock, of Union Theological Seminary, proposes an 
endowment for that seminary sufficient to pay all its students some 
$250 each per annum, to do missionary work in the city, so long 


as connected with the institution. Commending this scheme, the | 


Congregationalist says: “ It has three great merits. It offers help 
to the student without making him a recipient of charity. It in- 
troduces him to practical parish work, and in such a fashion as 
to emphasize properly its relative importance. It also furnishes a 
seasonable test of fitness for the ministry, a winnowing process by 


which many theological classes and the Church also would be 
benefited.” 


After thoughtfully considering these ‘ merits,” we are con- 
strained to ask: Does not this proposed scheme involve some de- 
merits? (1.) Will it not inevitably check spontaneity in Christian 
work? (2.) Will it not foster a mercenary spirit—a disposition to 
labor for Christ and souls only when paid for it? (3.) Does it not 
involve an undesirable pretense? If the $250 is actual pay for 
honest labor, is it not better for those who supervise the missionary 
work of the city to pay the workers? Why have this money 
power in the hands of those who only educate the students, to be 
given to each and all, whether the proper amount of missionary 
work be done or not? (4.) Will not such a scheme be a virtual 
bid for students, drawing them to New York to the detriment of 
other theological seminaries ? (5.) Will not such a scheme tend 
rather to prevent all proper ‘‘test of fitness for the ministry ?” Is 
not work for Christ without pay under the dominant impulse, 


“Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel,” a better “test of fitness 


for the ministry ” than can be gained by any possible salary ? Can 
the money motive and ‘mechanical elements now employed in 
Christian work be increased without peril to ministerial efficiency 
and the spiritual results of the work ? 


As to the analogy so often claimed between the candidate for 
the Christian ministry and the military cadet, it cannot exist till the 
ministerial candidate volunteers /o go anywhere, to the darkest cor- 
ner of heathenism, at the Church's bidding ; and even then tt 1s far safer 
to undertake to buy patriotism than prety. 
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V. A SANTAL STUDENT AND PREACHER. 


The following sketch, kindly sent us by the Rev.. J. L. Phillips, D. D., of Midna- 
pore, India, brings happily to view the work of grace wrought by the truth and spirit of 
God in the hearts and lives of the better class of our native converts in India. The 
Santals constitute one of the aboriginal tribes sunk very low in the scale of social life 
and under the force of debasing superstitions. Such a sketch as this discloses to those 
in Christendom the reforming and saving power of the Gospel on such characters, and 
gives them a little z7/oof into the hearts and yearnings of missionaries who toil to en- 
lighten and win.such to Christ; who watch unceasingly for their souls, and come to feel 


yrsoeoae them as did the dear Apostle, “ Dearly beloved and longed for, Sed joy and 
crown.” Dr, Phillips writes: 


On Wednesday evening last the students of the Midnapore Bible School held a me- 
morial service.for the first one of their number who had been removed by death since 
the school was opened in May, 1879. Supai Marndi was a Santal who has been a 
faithful student here for three years and greatly respected and beloved by all who knew 
him. He fell a victim to the small pox, and leaves a wife and two children to mourn 
his early death. He may have been forty years old when he died, but the Santals can- 
not tell their ages as a rule, so this is uncertain, 

The points in this man’s history are soon told. He was baptized by me at Bhim- 
pore, our station in the Santal country, June 11th, 1872. In 1874 he began preaching 
to his own people at Santipore, fifty miles south of his native place. That year he was 
put on the staff of Santal preachers, a post he never dishonored or deserted. In 1879 
he was among the very first who applied for admission to the Bible School. He was 
permitted to attend three full sessions, and devoted the vacation months to itinerating 
among his own people in their jungle country. He died at Santipore Feb. 8th, 1882, 
after a brief illness, in the hope of a glorious resurrection. 

There were strong points in this man’s character that greatly endeared him to us 
all. One of them was his purity. He lived above reproach. No one dared attack his 
good name and no one questioned his word. His lifeewas thoroughly honest and of 
good report. Only men who have been in pagan lands and have felt the strength and 
inspiration of such an illustration of the purity and power and preciousness of the Chris- 
tian faith can know how good it is to have men like this among our native converts. 
They preach more effectively by their lives than by their lips, and when they are gone 
their memory is cherished with reverence and gratitude by all who knew them. Would 
that we had more such men in all our foreign fields, men to whom the heathen could 
point with pride, and men who are themselves the best evidence that Christianity is 
adapted to all lands and all conditions of society. . 

Another strong point in Supai’s character was his firm faithin God. From the day 
of his conversion he believed God’s word with wonderful eagerness, and his faith im- 
pressed all who knew him. One day his only son was ill and he brought him to our 
bungalow for medicine. While I was preparing the dose I heard the voice of prayer 
and looking around saw him on his knees, with the child in his arms, earnestly implor- 
ing God to spare his life. It was a touching scene and assured me of the child’s recov- 
ery. This son, now ten years of age, survives the father. May he be of like faith. Su- 
pai’s faith appeared so bright when he preached to his poor, ignorant countrymen of the 
jungles. How earnestly he held up the only Saviour for sinners before the eyes of these 
children of the forest we shall not soon forget. He spoke from the heart and to the 
heart. 

We shall not soon forget another marked trait of this good brother, his devotion to 
his work. Work was such a joy to him and his hearers couldn’t help feeling this. Not 
unfrequently the Santals would send for him to come again and talk to them, so pleased 
were they with his earnest utterances and so completely convinced of his deep sincerity 
and truthfulness. We are by no means the only ones who will miss him, for in many a 
Santal village in this large district and adjoining districts, too, this devoted Christian 
preacher will be greatly missed by his own people. 
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Still another prominent thing about this man was his love for Bible study. Though 
by no means the intellectual equal of some others in the Bible School, he was perhaps 
excelled by none in his genuine interest in the study of the Sacred Scriptures. In his 
prayers at the daily dawn service he never failed to ask for ability to understand and ex- 
plain God’s Word. He was quick to catch the truth and his grasp of it was firm. He 
‘so loved the truth that it was his delight to preach it to others. His eager questions in 
the class-room will long be remembered and his ready replies, too. The oldest man in 
the school, he was the humblest pupil and always thankful for knowledge. 

At the memorial service several of Supai’s fellow students spoke very gratefully of 
the help he had rendered them. A Santal student, who had accompanied him on tours 
during the past cold season, mentioned some interesting particulars. ‘* What impressed 
me most,” said Kisem, ‘ was this, that Supai was a man of prayer.’ He spoke of his 
going aside in the bushes to pray on the way to a large Sunday market where they were 
going to preach, ‘‘and my last recollection of him,” concluded Kisem, “ is the very ear- 
nest prayers he offered up long before break of day on the morning he left us for Santi- 
pore.”” Another young man spoke of his humility. I recall two of his sentences while I 
write. ‘I never knew him to be angry,” and “ He taught me how to tell the Santals . 
of Jesus Christ.’”” Others spoke of his teaching them during their walks to and from the 
villages, of his impartiality and freedom of intercourse with all classes, and of his being 
much in prayer while the fearful disease was doing its terrible work and even while dy- 
ing. Death had no terrors for this triumphant saint. ‘ The chariot and the King’s 
horses are coming for this poor Santal. I shall not get well. Ishall never go to the 
Midnapore Bible School again, for I am going home to heaven.”? Such words of calm 
confidence, of exultant hope, of unutterable joy escaped his lips many times as the end 
drew near. 

The thankful testimony of an Oriya pupil, a man of great diffidence and remarkable 
reserve of manner and expression, pleased us exceedingly. Strange to say, this Santal 
preacher had been this Oriya young man’s most intimate and confidential friend. Abra- 
ham said: ‘¢ Supai encouraged me to open my mouth for Christ, and at the Ulm4r4 jatr& 
(mela), with him beside me to help when my courage failed before the Hindoo disput- 
ants, I spoke my very first words to a public audience last January, less than a month 
before he died.’”? With tear-dimmed eyes those testimonies of his fellow students were 
given in. Riper fruit could not have awaited the hand of the heavenly husbandman in 
our Bible School than that He has plucked. The paucity of native workers in our 
great fields make us miss this man the more. May it drive us with greater faith and 
fervor to pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth more laborers into His harvest. 


VI. INDEPENDENT FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


(Resumed from p. 270.) 


g. Brazit CHRISTIAN MIssIon. Some six years ago the Rev. 
E. Vanorden, a converted Danish Jew and graduate of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, began independent mission work in Brazil, 
South America. He had previously gone to Brazil as a mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Foreign Board. In the Board’s Report of 
1875 his name appears in the list of its missionaries, and we read: 
“On the outskirts of Rio de Janiero Mr. Vanorden has commenced 
a new enterprise.” In the Report of 1876 it is stated: “ Mr. Van- 
orden continued the labors began last year in the suburb known as 
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Cosme Velho, where the congregation doubled,” &c. On the 19th 
page of the same Report we read: “ Rev. E. Vanorden was released 
from his connection with the Board the early part of this year.” 
This last sentence, we respectfully submit, is in conflict with the 
fact that the said Presbyterian Foreign Board recalled Rev. E. Van- 
orden and never published any satisfactory reason for recalling 
him. The case shows distinctly what cruel wrong such Board can 
inflict upon any one of its missionaries, without any trial, so long 
as the church allows it to exercise this power of. recall—a power 
which can never be exercised by such a non-ecclesiastical Board 
without doing violence to the fundamental principles of Presbyte- 
rianism. We are not aware that any one outside of the Presbyte- 
rian Foreign Board, and one of its missionaries, who seemed to be 
influenced by personal feeling, ever said a word in defense of the 
Board's action in recalling Mr. Vanorden, and our best endeavors 
to elicit from that one anything to justify the recall entirely failed. 
The case awakened so much interest at the time that one of the 
secretaries of the said Board published a somewhat lengthy state- 
ment in the V. Y. £vangelist in defense of the Board ;, but so far as 
memory serves us, it was mere special pleading; urging that men 
of such standing and character as the members of that Board must 
not be supposed capable of doing wrong. The heaviest accusation 
against Mr. Vanorden which we remember was that he had in- 
formed President Grant that one of our government steamships 
acted in the interest of slaveholders by transporting their slaves, an 
item of information he had just as good a right to communicate as 
a secretary of the Board had. No, we mistake. There was a 
graver charge, viz.: that Mr. Vanorden had himself bought and 
owned a slave!. But Mr. V. immediately furnished evidence that 
he had bought the slave to save her from being forced into a life of 
~sin and shame, and at once had legal documents executed render- 
ing her a free woman, an act commendable in the sight of God and 
men, instead of furnishing the slightest justification for such recall. 
And now that this reference to the case renders memory more 
active, we are inclined to think the editor of the V. Y. Avangelist, 
too, must be excepted from the above remark—that he also tried to 
say a few words editorially in defense of the Board. Be this as it 
may, such was the interest and sympathy felt for Mr. Vanorden 
that he was enabled to go back to Brazil and prosecute his mission 
work to the present time. General Howard, of the Chicago da- 
vance, kindly consented to receive and forward money to him, and 
probably still continues to do so. 
We never had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Vancnien and 
know nothing of him personally, but we have watched with grow- 
ing interest his persevering and self-denying efforts to prosecute 
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his mission, and would gladly see him and his wife cheered with 
more Christian sympathy and with more generous help. From 
Mr. Vanorden’s Report for 1881 we take the following extracts : 


“The conduct of the converts is very encouraging, with the exception of ore, the 
very first who professed conversion, who has unhappily returned to the world, but evem 
he sometimes attends our meetings. 


‘¢ Tne church has elected a native deacon, who takes care of the collections and 


subscriptions, and every month pays the amount towards running expenses, Being a 


master baker, he refused baking or selling bread on Sundays, and he declares that from 
that time his sales have much increased. Another, a negro cook, soon after his conver- 
sion, left his employer because he would not violate the Lord’s Day, and prayed the 
Lord to give him employment in a place where he could keep holy the Sabbath-day ; 
and his prayers have been signally heard, for soon he was employed as a servant to a 
physician, who gives him permission to attend twice a day our services on Sunday. 
He is a very quiet young man, and in a pleasant way speaks to his acquaintances about 
the truth. He has brought to the meetings several] persons—one,a boy, a Portuguese by 
birth, sixteen years old, is diligently studying the Bible with him. Being a clerk in a 
dry-goods store, he has to work on Sundays, and only has leave to go out once a for - 


night, when he attends our services. He wishes to find another place, and his frientd — 


told him to do what he has done—‘ Lay his case before the Lord.’ 

“Two of the negroes who were received into the church were married after having 
been admitted to the fellowship of God’s people, ‘The Holy Spirit having enlightened their 
eyes, they could no longer live in sin, and did what reason, conscience, and the Scrip- 
tures told them to be the duty of the Lord’s redeemed. ‘The husband, a joiner by trade, 
is always speaking of the Gospel, even to the Catholic parish priest, who is very angry 
with him because he has left the church of Rome; and when on one occasion, the priest 


-remonstrated with him, and said some words in Latin, he said he wanted the Gospel 
preached in his own tongue ; that he was now baptized and married according to Gos. 


pel precepts, and that he had no need of the intercession of saints and martyrs, because 
‘the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.’ He invites his neighbors to his 
house, and several times I have preached the Gospel there to an attentive audience, 


‘* When he joined, two others, also negroes, husband and wife, professed their faith 


in the Lord ; and their five children were baptized the Sunday following. The hus- 
band was the president of the religious brotherhood of St. Benedict, the patron-saint of 
the negroes, aud those who know their love of show, display, and processions, will un- 
derstand the reality of their conversion, when they left all these things behind to follow 


Jesus and worship him in spirit and in truth. They are very useful members of our 
church, and are doing a great and good. work for the Master among their people.”’ 


Mr. V.—-— speaks of his station as a seaport of 15,000 people, of having established 
a Bible and Religious Tract Depository, from the outset employing one colpor- 


teur; and adds; ‘“ The same agencies are still at work, though three, instead of one 
-colporteur, are now scattering God’s Holy Word and a religious literature. The amount 


received from sales, by colportage and at the depository, is $3,365. Several books have 
been translated and published. Our two enemies are superstition and infidel- 
ity, and the latter is perhaps more powerful for evil than the former. Superstitiom 
takes hold of the women, infidelity of the young men; and all true respect for religion 
is almost utterly extinguished by the immoral conduct of the clergy, who, with very few 
exceptions, are very ignorant, and whose ranks are mostly filled by Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese priests, | 

“The preaching of the Gospel has hardly been interrupted a single “ent j 
was the first minister who ever preached in the place ; the city was built at the begin- 
ning of the century, but no one ever attended to the religious wants of the foreign or 
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native inhabitants, and hence, with one or two exceptions, the foreign Protestants are an 
obstacle to the evangelization of this people rather than an aid in promoting it. The 
Germans say they can live without religion. The few English have either married into 
Brazilian families or have become careless, and this renders our labors so very trying. 
They only want a minister in order to be married or to have their children baptized; as _ 
to attending public worship or honoring God’s commandments not the least effort is 
made. | 

“ Then the lack of funds has at times been a great trial to us. Rents are high, and 
it has been difficult to find a suitable hall. At first we were hissed and our services in- 
terrupted by mobs, but by paying a monthly rent of $50 I secured a second-story hall 
in May, 1879, and since then I have been enabled, through God’s goodness, to make an 
abiding impression on some minds. God graciously converted a mulatto boy who had 
A master baker also bought a tract in the same place 
which led to his conversion and that of his two sons. Then there began a good work 
among the free negroes who attended regularly, and as a first result, soon, we pray, to 
be followed by greater blessings, five adults, three men and two women, made a profes- 
sion of their faith a few weeks ago, and five children also were baptized. Our church 
now consists of 16 members—five absent, two of whom are selling Bibles and Testa- 
ments in employ of the British and Foreign Bible Society. A converted Italian also is 
selling books and Scriptures, and his sales are satisfactory.’’ 

Mr. V. speaks of his Sunday school and monthly concert, every member contribut- 
ing something monthly besides giving at two collections every Sabbath ; also of his pa- 
per, published twice a month, in full sympathy with the emancipation movement and 
evidently making its influence widely felt for good. It has successfully opposed a lot- 
tery scheme, the Emperor and other high officials being among its subscribers. Mr. V. 
has a wife and six children to provide for, as well as rent and colporteurs to pay, and 
being 700 miles from the Presbyterian Mission, with openings for labor on every hand, | 
he is anxious for means to enlarge his work. | 


« Rev. E. Vanorden, whose faithful testimony against Brazilian slavery a few years 
since caused him some trials, has lately received five negroes into his church at Rio 
Grande do Sul. He keeps his press and book agencies busy. In seven months his col- 
porteur has sold nearly 2,000 publications, chiefly those of the London Religious Tract 


Society.” — Sabbath Reading. | 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE— OUR - PROPOSED PLAN 
SUCCESSFUL. 


VII. 


Those of our readers who shared in our sorrow at the loss of 
$48,850 of Mission money by the Presbyterian Foreign Board, some 
four years ago, through the plan its Treasurer adopted for sending 


money to the Missions, will share in our thankfulness now that the 


safer plan we then proposed (see Missionary Review, Vol. IIL., p. 
54, IV.) has been thoroughly tested, has proved successful, and 
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has been adopted by one of our Mission Boards, others already con- 
sidering it, and delaying only to test it for themselves, we trust, 
before adopting it. The process and benefits of the plan are so 
clearly stated, on the page above mentioned, that we need not 


quote them here. The process simply makes each Mission © 


Board its own banker, drawing bills of exchange on its own Treas- 
urer, payable at its own office; thus superseding all such English 
agents as David Stuart & Co., and rendering such loss by them, as 
Mr. Rankin suffered, wholly impossible. In our last number (arti- 
cle V.) we narrated our personal efforts to test this plan, under the 
disadvantages of a private person, and our final success. Soon after 
that number was issued a secretary of one of our large Mission 
Boards wrote us, mentioning the interest he had found in our dis- 
cussion of this question, how he.and his associates had been testing 
our plan, and that they had found it such a success that they had 
adopted it in sending money to their own Missions. 

That all pastors and friends of Missions may see clearly the 
advantages of this plan of exchange, we here restate three of them, 
with as much distinctness and brevity as we can. 

1. lt precludes any possible loss by an English agent. 

Mr. Rankin’s agent, David Stuart & Co., was the fatal link in 

the arrangement which proved so disastrous. We speak not now 
of how much of the $48,850 might have been saved to Missions by 
greater vigilance on the part of Mr. Rankin, or by truer missionary 
interest and integrity on the part of David Stuart, as illustrated by 
his brother, George H. Stuart, in saving the Mission funds of the 
_United Presbyterian Church, involved in the same peril. The plan 
we recommend dispenses with any English agent at all, and, of 
course, precludes the possibility of loss by such agent. 

2. Our plan saves all commissions. 


The American Board, the Baptist Missionary Union, and, 


doubtless, most of the other American Mission Boards, have been 
accustomed to buy bills on London bankers ; or, if using their own 
forms in credit and time bills, they have bought the indorsement of 
the said London bankers, per their American agents, by paying 1-2 
per cent., z.¢., $5 on every $1,000thus indorsed. This commission, 
at this—the usual—rate, amounts to $5,000 paid to the agents of 
London bankers for every $1,000,000 sent to the Missions. . Mr. 
Rankin’s statement of the amount he had sent to the Missions, four 
years ago, was $4,500,000. If we call the amount $6,000,0co now, 
the commission on this amount is $30,000. 

We do not mean to imply that Mr. Rankin has been paying 
such commission. He has paid no commission at all. His bills 
were his own, and bore on them no indorsement for which such 
commission was required ; and for the saving of this commission 
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we would accord all proper credit to Mr. Rankin,—though this 
saving was secured at enormous sacrifice of interest, exceeding 
this saving in commission, as will appear in the sequel. 

But these $5,000 commission on every $1,000,000 sent to the 
Missions, show the ordinary commission actually paid by the Amer- 
ican Board, by the Baptist Union, and by most others. We bring 
this thus clearly to view that this saving by our plan of exchange 
may be clearly seen. In remitting $10,000,000 to the Missions our 
plan saves $50,000 for the Mission work, and this with no counter- 
balancing loss in interest, or in any other way. 

3. Our plan saves much interest. 

Some minds will, perhaps, see this point less readily than 
those already mentioned ; and yet we think it can be distinctly 
seen, and the more readily if we — still refer to Mr. Rankin’s foie 
for illustration. 

(a.) It is admitted that Mr. Rankin had $48, 850 in Stuart’s 
hands when he failed; that the Presbyterian Board had just been 
reported $62,500 in debt ; and hence we may infer that Mr. Rankin 
was paying interest to New York bankers for the $48,850 in Stu- 
art’s hands, drawing no interest. The interest on this sum, at 6 per 
cent., the very lowest presumable, is $244.25 for a single month— | 
$1,465.50 for six months. Had the Presbyterian Foreign Board's 
bill been drawn on Mr. Rankin himself, to come back to his own 
office in New York for payment, would not this plan have pre- 
cluded the sending forward of that money ($48,850) to Stuart ? 
preventing the necessity of borrowing it and paying interest on it 
in New York, at least for months, if not entirely ? 

(d.) Again, suppose that the Board had not been in debt, wal 
Mr. Rankin, in sending forward this $48,850 to Stuart, only sent 
money he had in hand, paying nointerest for it as borrowed money. 


Who does not see that, on our present plan, he could have put the ~ 


money into the care of the United States Trust Company, or some 
other safe bank (savings bank or other), and secured 4 or 5 per 
cent. interest on it, till his bills came back from the Missions‘and 
matured? Even at 4 per cent. his advances would have brought 
$162.83 every month—just as good for the work of Missions as 
the same sum sent in as a contribution from some struggling 
church 

(c.) And once more, assuming that, in keeping $48, 850 in his 


~agent’s hands, when the Board was $62,500 in debt, Mr. Rankin 


must have kept as large or larger advances with Mr. Stuart constant- 
ly, we are amazed at the fact that he gave the use of these ad- 
vances to Mr. Stuart, receiving no interest in return. It is known 
to all men who transact business in London that the most reliable 
bankers there (Baring Brothers, Brown, Shipley & Co., etc.) always 
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allow at least 2 per cent. on monthly balances in their hands. Some 
London bankers allow 3 and even 4 per cent. The circular of one 
London banker, now before us, allows 5 per cent. on all balances 
in current accounts. How Mr. Rankin could give the use of such 
large advances to his English agent /ree, gratis, for nothing (!) i is 
wholly unaccountable. Would he have done so with private funds 
of his own ? | 

The interest on this balance ($48,850), at 2 per cent., for a sin- 
gle month, is $81.41 ; and presuming that this advance, made when 
the Board was $62,500 in debt, shows the minimum constant advance 
in the hands of the agent, the loss in interest becomes $977 a year, 
or $21,494 in the twenty-two years of the Treasurer’s service at the 
date of this loss—and this at only simple interest, whereas the 
monthly interest added each month, as is the usage of the London 
bankers, would largely increase this loss. 

Now, as our plan of exchange keeps all monies in . the care of 
the Mission Treasurer till the bills travel to the Missions, are sold 
and their avails received in the Missions, and they travel back to 
the Treasurer and mature, is it not entirely plain that they save 
either the interest the Treasurer might have to pay on borrowed 
money or the interest he may be able to secure on ready money 
while waiting the return and maturity of his bills ? 

It is a legitimate question, just here, Will the bills of our Mis- 
sion Boards, drawn on their own Treasurers, command as good 
rates in India, China and elsewhere, as do the bills they have been 
accustomed to buy and pay commission for on London bankers? | 
On this, at present, we only say: (1.) Our logic claims that the 
bills of the Mission Boards are safer and more reliable than any 
bankers’, and should, therefore, sell as well or better to Eastern 
bankers. We do not admit that any Protestant Church should 
have less financial credit than a mere banking house. (2.) The 
solute proof must come from testing the bills. The Secretary of 
the Mission Board which has tested our plan writes that they sent 
out bills drawn on their own Treasurer and bills bought on Lon- 
don bankers at the same time, instructing their missionaries to sell 
both on the same day and report results. The result was such | 
that they adopted the plan and now pay their Missions by bills 
drawn on their own Treasurer. And he adds: “ Zhe paper sells as 
well as the paper we formerly bought of bankers in London.” 


The Princeton Press has kindly noticed this plan of iki 


and we append its remarks, hoping they may help elucidate any 
points we may have failed to make plain. 


“«THE MISSIONARY REVIEW’ ON FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


“ Some of our :eaders will remember a discussion in the Missionary Review, some 
three and a half ie ago, on ** How Shall We Send Money to. Foreign Missions ?” 
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That discussion was suggested by the terrible loss of $48,850 by the Presbyterian For. 
eign Board, through its English agents, David Stuart & Co. The special aim of the 
discussion went to show that every large Missionary Board should be its own banker, 
give bills of exchange on its own Treasury, paying them on their return from the foreign 
Missions at its own office, thus avoiding all losses by interest and commission, and all 
risks by English agents. This proposed plan at first met with no favor from Mission 
Secretaries or exchange bankers. Indeed, all with whom the Review's editor conferred 
opposed the plan, as visionary and tending to weaken confidence in existing plans of ex- 
change ; and he was compelled to test his plan, if at all, at the serious disadvantage of 
a private person, and with very small sums. But he succeeded. His paper was honored 
and bought by hankers in India, and came back to New York to be cashed, proving that 
no English agent is necessary in such transactions. The history of this test is given in 
detail in the last number of the Revzezw.— 

-“ And now it transpires that one of the larger Mission Boards in New York has been 
testing the same plan. The Secretary of this Board, with generous appreciation of the 
Review, writes to its editor as follows: ‘1 have read with very great interest your article 
entitled ** How Shall We Send Money to Foreign Missions ?”” Three years ago, resort- 
ing to logic, as you do, we could not see why we were not just as reliable bankers 


‘as Brown Brothers & Co., or Brown, Shipley & Co, or any other bankers; and, 


considering the current of, ‘trade, we did not see why there should not be a market for 
bills upon New York as well as for bills upon London. So we concluded to make a 
regular bill of exchange to each of our Missions for a small portion of the remittance 
due on a given quarter and send it out, together with the usual bankers’ bill, instructing 
our missionaries to sell them on the same day and report to us the result. The result 
was such that we are now paying all our Missions, except Bulgaria, with bills of ex- 
change drawn by the Secretaries on our Treasurer, and pavable at our own office, saving 
all commissions and risks. ‘The paper sells as well as the paper that we formerly bought 
of bankers in London.’ 

“ Here, certainly, isa new departure, and one of no small value to this great work 
of foreign Missions, It is easy for the most ordinary minds to see that this plan of ex- 
change would have saved the Presbyterian Foreign Board, not only the $48,850 lost by 
the failure of Stuart & Co., but would have saved more than $25,000 in interest; and 
any Mission Board, by this plan of exchange, may save all commissions, interest, and 
all loss by English agents.’’— Princeton Press. 


The saving by this plan, which we have emphasized, is fizan- 
clal—a saving from losses of money by agents, a saving of com- 
missions, and a saving of much interest; and this saving is legiti- 


‘mate and proper, what Christian obligation and common interest 


in the work of Missions require of the officers and agents of our 
Mission Boards. The saving is large and important to the inter- 
ests of this sacred work. Any judicious plan for compassing such 
gain to the work of foreign Missions is worthy of patient and 
prolonged study by the agents and officers of our foreign Boards. 

We take small credit for the plan we have suggested. It is so 
simple and direct, there is room for far less credit to any one for 
devising and recommending it than for discredit to the officers and 


agents of our Mission Boards that they did not devise and adopt 


it years ago. 

But there is another kind of gain fom this plan of exchange 
which ought not to be overlooked in this connection. The true 
Church of Christ has a character, and ought to have financial cred- 
it. Her character and credit ought to be so manifest as to be seen 
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and read of all men the world over. Tfa banking house has better 
financial credit than the Church of Christ, the fact is a disgrace and 
reproach to the Church. 


This plan of exchange is a measurable test of her character 
and financial credit. It enables us to lift her to a higher vantage 
ground, in the view of mere worldly men; to make her influence 
more seen and felt by secular minds, quite too prone to under- 
value the Church. 

We desire no political power, no worldly forces, by which to. 
build up or bring into more prominence a spiritual Church - ; but 
-we do desire that the true character and influence of the Church 
become seen and felt and recognized by worldly men. Here, in 
foreign Missions, is our great and special work for God and hu- 
manity. Why let worldly men, perchance sceptics and infidels, 
feel that our Churches have not financial credit enough even to 
carry on this sacred work without coming to them to buy our bills - 


of exchange ? Have we not here a proper occasion on which to 


~show our financial skill and credit ? and will not the world respect 

us all the more if, in this legitimate way, we do our own business, 
and save these thousands of dollars now needlessly lost for en- 
larging the Mission work, and thus furnish fresh encouragement 
and inspiration to all Christian hearts to give more generously, to 


pray more earnestly and to labor more constantly and effectively 
in this work of God ? 


VIII. RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN GUATAMALA. 


We are glad to see others, too, are. giving attention to Guatamala as a needy and 
desirable field for Christian work. 


The Presbyterian Foreign Board has fixed upon it for a new Mission, and has ap- 
pointed the Rev. John C. Hill, a pastor of some years’ experience, to explore the field 
and begin permanent work, Mr. Hill has already gathered much information about 
Guatamala, and is hoping to start soon on his exploring journey. The freedom for 
Protestant preaching and missionary work may be inferred from the following : 


“PROCLAMATION OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


‘‘ Considering that one of man’s most precious liberties 1 is that of being able to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his conscience ; that liberty of conscience is nuga- 
tory if it be not accompanied with the perfect right to render homage to God in harmony 
with one’s belief; that this right, to which humanity has had to fight its way through 
centuries of strife and wars which have caused the shedding of torrents of blood, has 
been recognized and sanctioned by all the civilized people of the world; that the sanc- 
tion of this right in the Republic of Guatamala will bring to it, among other beneficent 
results, the removal of one of the principal obstacles that have h’ therto obstructed the im- 
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migration of foreigners to Guatamala, as foreigners greatly object to immigrating into 
countries where liberty of worship is not guaranteed to them; that the interests of the 
Republic of Guatamala require that its government should sanction and guarantee fre e- 
dom of worship ; that to grant liberty of worship is not to attack the Roman Catholic | 


Church, seeing that the Roman Catholic Church can also enjoy all the privileges of lib- 
erty of worship ; ; that the Roman Catholic Church is purer in countries where there is 


liberty of worship, and it finds itself surrounded by other churches : 


“ Therefore, wishing to promote the most vital interests of the Republic, and in the 


exercise of the powers conferred upon me, I decree liberty of worship throughout the 
Republic of Guatamala. 


“ Guatamala, March 15, 1873.” 


General Barrios was elected Dictator in 1872; and the mental grasp, liberal views 
and character of the man are well shown in this document. 


It will be rembered that General Carrera had been in power from 1842; that in 


41854 he was chosen Dictator for life, and, dying in 1865, recommended General Cerna 


as his successor, and the Assembly elected him. 

Carrera was an Indian, but of such decided Romish sympathies that he recalled the 
banished Jesuits, and made their influence paramount in all matters of religion, education 
and literature. The only institution for the education of the female sex at the time of 
Carrera’s death was in the Convent of Belen, under direction of the Sisters of Charity. 
The Jesuits exercised a close censorship of the press, and so rigid was their control of 
marriage as to make it a potent engine in effecting conversions and cementing the inter- 
ests and power of the Church. No foreigner could marry a native without showing his 
certificate of Romish baptism and proving it genuine; or, if a Protestant, atjuring his 
faith and being publicly baptized. The different Romish Orders—Jesuits, Dominicans, 
Franciscans and Capuchins—were each favored with Jarge agd valuable grants, institu- 


tions, lands, estates, etc.; and the Curia Ecclesiastica, headed by the Archbishop and 


Romish functionaries, became a wealthy and powerful corporation, with all the secular 
business of a banking house, loaning money at exorbitant rates of interest. 

When General Cerna came into power efforts were made by the liberal party to 
secure some reforms, but these efforts proved wholly unavailing ; Cerna came more en- 


_tirely under the power of the Romish priests and party, and their wealth and power 


sapidly increased. So imperious became the Romish party, which controlled the gov- 
ernment, that the utterance of liberal sentiments came to be regarded as a political crime. 
The act which first roused the spirit of General Barrios seems to have been the apprehen- 
sion and imprisonment of his aged father, a peaceable citizen of Los Altos, for some free 
expression of political views. He retired into the border of Mexico, and when, soon 
after, Don Serapis Cruz, an old General of Carrera, started a revolution against Cerna’s 
government, Barrios joined him, and soon showed more daring and military skill than 
his leader. Wounded in the conflict, he retired to the border of Mexico to recover, and 
while there Cerna’s government succeeded in entrapping Cruz, shot him and a large 
number of his followers, and carried Cruz’s head in triumph through the streets of the 
eapital. This was in January, 1869. Numbers of the prominent liberals were soon 
seized and imprisoned, and Don Miguel Garcia Granados and some other wealthy 
citizens were banished. 

Garcia Granados hastened to Barrios, in Mexico. They armed their followers 
with Remington rifles, and in April, 1871, Barrios, with a band of only thirty-five men, 
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fell upon two hundred of Cerna’s troops and defeated them, Fresh forces were sent 
against him, but these also were defeated. Young men from all parts of the country 
flocked to Barrios’s standard, his force rapidly increased, and in two months from in- 
vading Guatamala with thirty-five men he was at the head of an army of five thousand, 
in possession of the capital, and Cerna and his minions had fled. Granados became 
President and Barrios military commander. This masterly revolution was signalized by 
the fact that no one was shot, or put in prison, or molested in any way, by the new gov- 
ernment, for political offences. But the Jesuits were expelled, and the power of the 
Romish Church reduced. Education was promoted, the press and religion were de- 
clared free, trial by jury was introduced, the chief of departments to be elected by the 
people; and when a counter revolution gained such headway that Garcia Granados 
retired, after a Presidency of some eighteen months, and Barrios was chosen Dictator 
(1872), he found the strength of the revolution was fed and sustained by the wealthy 
men of the capital, and his forces overpowered by those of his enemies, till he seized 
some of the wealthy men of the capital, who were secretly aiding the revolution, and had 
them publicly flogged. When the foreign ministers protested against this severity Bar- 
rios quietly reminded them to keep within the limits of their own rights and business. — 

The flogging of these feeders of the revolution was effectual ; it promptly collapsed, 
and the leaders promptly surrendered to Barrios. Not one of them was shot, and Bar- 


rios’s government speedily became firmly established. When re-elected, in 1880, he 


refused to wear the title of Dictator, but insisted on a Constitution and the designation 
of President. 
- Such is the man now at the head of the Guatamala Republic. The time seems 


auspicious for beginning the proposed Mission, and we hope Brother Hill is to be greatly 
prospered in this undertaking. 


IX. LOVE TOKENS. 


SOUTH AMERICAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—‘* At Sao Paulo, Santos and Morro 
Velho there are missions which are, however, chiefly to Europeans who are employed 
by the railroad and mining companies. There isa station on the River Purus, a branch 
of the Amazon, where the mission work is among the Indians.’’— Gospel in All Lands. 


Why does our contemporary ignore the good work of this Society under the Rev. 
Thomas Bridges and his band of co-workers at Ooshooia, Tierra Del Fuego, as also om 
Keppel Island and West Falklands? In the Argentine Republic, too, this society has 
stations at Rosario, Frayle Muerto and Cordoba, Patagones and Granchoco. In Urw- 
guay, it reports work at Fray Bentos and Paysandu, Concordia and Salto. In Chili 
reports Chafiaral, Santiago, Lota and Puchoco. In the June number of its monthly 
magazine it acknowledges letters from eight of its missionaries in South America. Let 
us not underestimate the work of our neighbors in this hard missionary field. 


The China Inland Mission has 1,000 native evangelists and helpers.— /d. (? ?) Will 


our Contemporary refer us to anything in the reports or monthly organ of this mission te 
justify this statement ? 
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The Foreign Missionary, opposing the usage and wish of some donors to 
give to special objects, illustrates thus: ‘* What if some great tenement house 
were on fire and the crowd outside should insist on having the name and age and char- 
acteristics of each unfortunate occupant given and each case carefully written up, before 
the rescue could be undertaken ?’’ In response let us ask: 1. Is there any process of 
action which will not rescue them (if at all) as individuals ?—each one a special object 
of effort? (2.) Will you appoint a Board of rescue to elect Secretaries, Treasurers 
and Agents, and to determine and provide their salaries ‘“‘ before the rescue could 
be undertaken ?”’ 

And among the common expenditures to be provided for, why does this Mission 
editor, on the same page (120, August), include “cost of exchange?’ Does he not 
know that there is not “ cost of exchange,”’ and has not been for several years past ?_ That 
exchange is largely in our favor, and it is more proper to speak of gain by exchange? 

“As to other Missions, that which sprang from the slave refuge at Sierra Leone, 
and which under the episcopate of Bishop Crowther,” etc.— 7he Foreign Misstonary. 

Why ignore the fact that the episcopate of Bishop Crowther was limited to the Niger 
Mission, and Sierra Leone has been a separate episcopate? Dr, Cheetham has been the 
Sierra Leone Bishop more than eleven years, and has just resigned. Three of his 
predecessors died there after short periods of service. 

Most of the native converts and churches of Sierra Leone are now independent, 
holding to the C. M. S. much the same relation that the independent native churches of 
the Hawaiian Islands hold to the American Board. 


“ The wonderful revival which, springing up under the missionary labors of an 


| English layman, transformed the motley hordes at Sierra Leone into a God-fearing com- 


munity,’ etc.—/dem. 


This “ English layman,”’ William A. B. Johnson, a common German laborer in 
London, was sent out to Regent’s Town by the C. M. S. about 1816. He had little edu- 
cation, but much love to Jesus. He lived only about seven years, encountered a most 
difficult and almost hopeless work in the mass of ignorant, immoral, indolent and ter- 
ribly debased freed slaves he went to teach; but a more wonderful and blessed work is 
nowhere on record (Mis. Rev., Vol. I., pp. 281-2). 

Query.—If the recusancy of Mr. Duncan is to be placed to the discredit of zvde- 
pendent missionaries (as quoted on our page 324), is the wonderful success of Mr. John- 
son to be placed to their credit ? 


“The American Board, in addition to its work among the Zulus, has during the 


last year succeeded in planting its standard at Bihé, back from Benguela, and in Um- 
zilla’s Land,” &c.—Zd. 


How we wish this could be confirmed. But up to latest dates the missionaries for 
Bihé were still detained at Bailunda by its crafty and selfish king, Kwikwi, and the 
planting in Umzilla’s kingdom i is yet to be done. 


MONTHLY CONCERT ON AFRICA.—H. M. J., in the Presbyterian Fournal of June 
Ist, has an admirable grasp of the most important facts and items, with great accuracy 


of detail. Let readers transfer them, not to their scrap books, but to their minds and 
hearts for every day use. : 


“ Fifty years ago the Presbyterian Board, with two or three missionaries and their 


wives, began its work on the West African coast and in Northern India. ”__ Foreign 
Misstonary. 
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The Missionary Review has referred the origin of the Presbyterian Foreign Board 
to 1837, 45 years ago. Is it wrong in this? Is not the latest Annual Report of the 
Presbyterian Foreign Board the 45th? Were not the Presbyterian missionaries who 
were sent to Africa and India in 1833 sent by the Western Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Synod of Pittsburgh? That Synod had originated the Western Missionary Soct- 
ety in 1802, the date of its own organization, and in 1831 changed its title by inserting 
the word ‘* Foreign.” Is not the sending out of those first missionaries to Africa and 
India referable entirely to that Western Foreign Missionary Society and the Synod of 
Pittsburgh ? And should not the Presbyterian General Assembly always have credit, or 
discredit, for refusing to begin distinctive foreign missions under its own supervision till 


“It is estimated that the labors of the thirty-three missionary societies now at work 
in Africa have resulted in upwards of thirty thousand converts.”— The Religious Tele- 


scope. | 

May we suggest to our contemporary to get Secretary Flickinger to give us the re- 
liable figures for Africa. His years of labor there and deep interest in African missions 
may bring out results more reliable than we now have. Meanwhile our readers may be 
glad to know the Independent Native Church in Sierra Leone had in 1881 5,351 com- 
municants and 15,782 adherents, while in the Yoruba and Niger missions the C. M. S. 
reported 2,537 communicants and 6,898 adherents; that in 1880the Wesleyans reported 


13,647 communicants and 51,551 adherents in Western Africa, and that the totals of | 
three societies (C. M. S., Wesleyan and Gospel Propagation) in all Africa were com- 


- municants, 43,958, with about 200,000 adherents or nominal Christians. Of course the 
Scotch missions, L. M. S. missions, with those of the Brethren and Lutheran churches, 
Berlin, Basle and all the rest of the societies laboring in Africa, must raise the number 


of converts very much higher. The Foreign Missionary of June, 1881, claimed that’ 


there were then 91,038 communicants in Africa; in Africa, Madagascar and Mauritius, 
164,935 communicants. This number has largely increased the past year. Rev. Wm. 
Macfarlane writes: *‘ 180,000 Christians have been gathered from the various tribes of 
Africa into the Church of Christ.”’ 


X. REVIEW OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. IN 1880-81. 


For general statements anent British Foreign Missionary Organisations and the Origin 
of Modern Missions see Vol. IV., pp. 386-390. 


LI. Society FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GospEt (S. P. G.). 
(See Vol. IV., p. 390.) 
Rev. H. W. Tucker, Secretary, 19 De Lahay street, Westminster, England. 


The home constituency of this and the C. M. S. is the Church 
of England. The income of this society in 1880-81 was: 
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General fund, collections, legacies, a £84,708 19 9° 
Special funds, for causes specified by donors . 


This deficiency ($16,550) is traceable mainly to legacies ; the 


collections and subscriptions have been larger than usual. Readers 


will bear in mind that the primary and special object of this society 
was to care for the spiritual interests of British colonists in foreign 
parts, and the evangelization of the heathen became a subsequent 
and secondary object, though latterly work among the heathen 
has largely increased, and is manifestly of growing importance in 
the plans and aims of the society. Originating in 1701, this socie- 
ty began work in the American colonies and West Indies in 1702, 
in Canada 1729, on the west coast of Africa in 1752, in Australia 
1795, in India 1818, South Africa 1820, New Zealand 1839, Borneo 
1849, British Columbia 1850, Madagascar 1864, Burmah_ 1868, 
Japan in 1873, China in 1874 and in the Fiji Islands in 1879. 
This society’s annual report for 1881 is made up largely of 
contributions from the Bishops of the various Mission fields, which 
furnish less statistics than usual. Of its 594 ordained European 
clergymen in all, the number laboring for the heathen, as nearly as 
we can ascertain, is 130; European laymen, 35 ; European women, 
mostly supported by the ladies’ associations, 44; ordained natives, 


97; native catechists, helpers, etc., 1,253. [he baptized members 


m Asia and Africa are about 92,800, and the communicants 23,000. 
We cannot estimate the year’s gain, as both these and the corre- 
sponding figures of our last year’s table are only approximate. 


- We omit the missionaries and their communicants in the remaining 


Mission fields, as they are so largely colonial as not properly to be 
engrossed with Missions to the heathen. 


Cost of Administration, or “ Collecting and Management.” 
The items, condensed from pp. 1381 and 183 of the Report, are: 


Office, house, stationery, postage and parcels . : 8 1,081 11 4 
Salaries and expenses, Secretary, assistants, clerks, etc . 20 
Deputation and organizing salaries. . .......... 6,932 12 3 
Printing, editing and miscellaneous . ee 


Our formula for calculating the percentage (erat! rsx 
makes it 12.06. 
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This is for the whole income and work of the society, colonial 
as well as for the heathen. 

The officers of this society will please accept our thanks for 
so promptly favoring us with their reports. We see it would in- 
volve much labor and difficulty, for them even, to separate the 
funds and forces employed in evangelizing the heathen from those 
used in colonial work, and yet it would doubtless be gratifying to 
their own patrons, as well as to many others, if they could make 
this distinction in each report. We would not criticise unkindly 


the work of those who prepare such reports, involving, as they do, 


a vast amount of care and labor; but we notice some figures which 


seem to us conflicting. We would gladly know if they can be | 


reconciled. For instance, take the church members of the differ- 
ent Missions of this society in the Bombay Presidency, India. On 
page 25 of the report the communicants are entered as 608 ; on page 
26 they are 808. On page 25 Ahmednugger alone has 400 com- 
municants; on page 26 it has 500. On page 25 the baptized 
members foot up 5,295; on page 26 the members are 3, 728. 


~Which of these varying data are correct? We notice this society’s | 


Missions to the heathen date from 1826, when it took over the 
work in South India from the Lutheran missionaries under the 
society for Propagating Christian Knowledge (S. P. C. K.). 


Tue Cuurcu Missionary Socrety (C, M.S.) 
(See Vol. IV., p. 392.) 


Secretaries — mneonary House, Salisbury Square, London, E. C. 


The best authorities i in our reach estimate the home strength of 
the Church of England at 


We see it pee that within forty years she has built 5,100 
parsonages and has increased her incumbents by some 8,000; that 
the present number of her curates is 5,800, and that she voluntar- 
ily raises £5,500,000 ($27,500,000) a year for Christian and benevo- 
lent work. 

Her foreign mission income in 1880-81 through this society 
was £207,508 ($1,037, 540). 

We notice the society’s organization dates from April 12, 1799. 
Thomas Scott, the commentator, preached its first annual ser- 


mon. 
' The total receipts in first three years were only £911 ($4,555). 
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tive Christian adherents, 45 schools and 4,381 scholars. 


mendation. 


No missionaries were found willing to go to the heathen until 
1804, when two sailed for the Susu tribes of West Africa. 
During the first twenty years the baptism of no heathen is re- 


ported. 


Of the first 27 missionaries 20 were Germans, though most of 
them took English wives with them. 

This society has now sent out in all 840 missionaries, besides 
their wives and 70 other women. Of the 840 men 450 were trained 
in its own college at Islington. Of native converts 300 have be- | 


come ordained — 200 of whom are still doing valuable 


service. 


| Two year’s 
Foreign Force and Results. 1879. 1881. gains. 
European ordained missionaries,. . 200 21! 
European lay missionaries. . 
European female teachers. . 
East Indian and country-born ordained. 8 
Natives ordained. . . . 219 38 
East Indian and country- -born . 16 
Native Christian unordained teachers and helpers . c. 3,102 397 
Native communicants. . .. . 28,140 34,625 6,485 
Native Christian adherents. . . 125,000 158,835 33,835 
Scholars in schools. . . 58,000 63,738 55738 


In the above figures for 1881 are included statistics of the 
Sterra Leone Native Church not now under the C. M. S., having 18 
native pastors, 79 native teachers, 5,351 communicants, 15,782 na- 
This 
tive church has become independent of the C. M.S., holding to it 
much the same relation the native churches of the Hawaiian Islands 
hold to the American Board. 

The financial statement in this 82d annual report is full, though 


the large aggregates abound, such as we have pointed out in the 


accounts of most other missionary organizations, ¢. g., under China 
mission, “ Bills of exchange drawn on the society, £13,090.15.8"= 
$65,454. We would have these aggregates given in detail by every 
society. The gain in economy and in greater confidence in the 
conduct of the work would be a rich and manifold compensation 
for the trouble. | 

There is one feature of these accounts seule of much com- 
It is the separation, in case of every mission, of the 
“‘ expenditure zz the mission” from “ expenditure at home” on ac-_ 
count of the mission. This is an important distinction, and should 
be clearly made in every report. 


Cost of Administration. 


Omitting the cost of the institution, with traveling: board, &c., 
of candidates prior to embarkation ; reckoning the cost to the funds 
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of all publications, association secretaries and deputations for rais- 


ing funds, secretaries, clerk and collector, with office, house, ware- — 
house, anniversary and miscellaneous expenses, as given in the 


Report, we find the sum total is £23,867.6.1=$119,336. The per- 
centage of this on the whole income, allowing no percentage on 
cost of administration itself, becomes 12.99, 


much larger than we supposed it was before we entered upon this 
calculation. 


In the amount of its income and the wide extent of its work, 


this society is easily first of all the missionary organizations im 


Christendom. It would accord with our aim to give a view of its 
different missions in all parts of the world, with the force and re- 


sults in each, and we hope for time and space to accomplish this 
when it shall again come under review. 


On the 24th page of this Report is a touching reference to 
Bishop Crowther (Adjai) and to the death of his wife (Asano) after 


50 years of married life, having first met as liberated slaves of the 


same tribe in the mission school of Rev. Mr. Weeks at Free- 
town. The Bishop is now visiting England, consulting and work- 


ing for his Niger mission, in which “ a remarkable indigenous move- 
ment,’ as described in the Report, is now in progress. ‘“ Both at 


Brass and Bonny the people by hundreds are throwing away their 
idols and attending the church services. At Bonny 65 duly in- 
structed adult converts were baptized last summer. . . . The 
two churches are thronged every Sunday, and one of them has 
been enlarged to hold nearly a thousand people ;” and this while 
“the famous Juju Temple,” studded with human skulls, is going 
to ruin. Qne village is called the “ Land of Israel,” because no 
idol can be found in it. 


The Niger, with its two branches, waters an immense and 


‘most desirable inland region to possess for Christ, with its teeming 
and manly population. 


LIII. Tue Baptist Missionary SOCIETY. 
(See Vol. IV., p. 396.) 
Alfred H. Baynes, Secretary, 19 Castle street, Holborn, London, E. C., England. 


Home Strength. 1880. — Year’s gain. 
Ministers. ....... 
es... 2,586 No returns, 
Members. . . ..... 276,356 | | 
Foreign Mission income £50,351 117 £51,459 14 10 £1,108 3 3 
In dollars. ...... $251,758 $257,298 $5,540 
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2 825 223 *. 

Ceylon 4 45 722. §0 2,400 765 

Japan 2 3 10 
Europe... 25 50. 243 «1,081 9 189 
14 25 70 221 5 6355 «476 


Totals . -95 18 61 258 16 3,373 36,307 172 5,815 5,828 


The above, condensed from the valuable tables of this society’s 
annual report, gives a comprehensive view of the earnest workers 
and large and blessed results of their labor with God’s blessing up- 
on it. We would gladly know how many of the 118 missionaries 
and assistant missionaries are ordained Europeans, how many lay 
_Europeans, how many European women, and how many ordained 
native ministers there are among all the workers. -We need these 
items to enable us to use the same classsification here as in case of 
other societies. Ifthe compiler of the reports would kindly give 
us these items, say at the close of Appendix I., p. 174, each year, it 
would be a great help in attaining uniform classification. We make 


the following classification now, holding it subject to correction, 
viz.: 


It will be noticed that the largest number of Church members 
in any one field is in Jamaica, where the churches have become 
self-supporting. If we judge rightly no other missionary organiza- 
tion has been so successful in training native churches and pastors 
to early independence and self-support. In the above table 61 
pastors are entered as wholly supported by their own churches. 
In this way a comparatively weak society, with a small annual in- 
come, gathers into churches a larger band of communicants than 
one with an annual income two or three times larger. This feature 
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of the work, in case of this society, seems traceable directly to the 
spirit and practice of its missionaries and native workers. Of the 
views and practice of its missionaries we gave specimens in our Vol. 
IV., page 398. In the report before us we find a native brother, 
Romanath Chowdery, writing: “ The work of evangelization in 
India should, I think, be purely Oriental in its mode. The self- 
denial of Jesus has to face the asceticism of Shiva and Krishna. 
The ascetics of India are captain-generals of Hinduism. Profound- 
ly learned men can be found among them. Fvangelists should 
go, like them, without purse, from province to province, and pro- 
claim Jesus and Him crucified to the people. Difficulties may 
arise, but patience, faith and prayer will surely overcome them. 
While I was preaching from place to place without the least thought 
of what I should eat, or where I should live, the Lord wonderfully 
fed and clothed me by those to whom I preached. The people 


listened to me with such attention and interest that love was pro- 


duced, and they took me to their homes.” 

Did not this native preacher get closer to the hearts of his 
hearers and preach more effectively for thus trusting to their hos- 
pitality ? Is not this the proper illustration of Christ’s plan when 
sending out his disciples without purse or scrip, telling them the 
workman is worthy of his hire from those for whom he labors ? 


Cost of Administration. The accounts of this Society are in 
aggregates smaller than in case of some others, though individual 


salaries are rarely given. The items we take for calculating this 
cost, are 


Deputation, or ‘collecting expenses: . 

Agency, secretaries, clerks, messengers, —. 1,636 17 6 

Carriage, freight and postage . 


£6,337 16 5= $31,689 


and 89 14.04, cost per cent. for administration. For 
progress in the Congo Mission of this Society, see under A/vica. 


LIV. GENERAL Baptist Missionary SOCIETY. 
(Vol. IV., p. 399.) 


Rev. W. Hill, Secretary, Crompton street, Derby, England. 


Home Strength. 1880. 1881. Year’s gain. 
I I 
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Conferences. . . 6 No returns 
Pastors, 129; local preachers, 27 404 


Foreign Missionincome. . .... .. « $43,638 $39,832 $3,806 less. 


Foreign Force and Results. 


Ordained European missionaries... ..... 9 9 fo) 
European women. ............ 9 9 
Native communicants. .......... 995 1,073 78 more 
2,882 


This mission has in its field of labor the famous temple of Juganath, a great seat of 
pilgrimage at Pooree, where many have been crushed under the ponderous car of that 
idol. One of the Christian converts of some 40 years’ standing, after the common usage 
of the Hindus to name their children for the gods, has always been known as Juganath 
Ma (mother of Juganath). She has just passed to her rest after maintaining a worthy 
Christian character during a long and useful life. 

This mission was began in 1821 and has always had only a small force of workers. 
Its first years were years of much trial and discouragement. Its increasing ratio of 
converts in equal periods of its ‘history indicates the experience of most missions in 
India, and, indeed, the world over. : : 


In the first 20 years, 1821-41, the whole number converted was... 2... 123 
In the second 20 years, 1841-61, the whole number converted was... .... 604 
In the third 20 years, 1861-81, the whole number converted was... . . . . . 1,068 


Cost of Administration. 
The items on this head, as per account, are : 


Agency, Secretary... . . 
Deputations and travel, for collecting. 


£632. 2.6=$3,160 


The average contributed by each member of this small church is $1.62, larger than 
in case of any other church in our list thus far, except the Moravians. If all churches. 


would give in the same proportion the amount for foreign missions would be trebled or 
quadrupled. 


LV. ‘Lonpon Missionary Society (L. M. S.) 
(Vol. IV., p. 441.) 
Rev. R. W. Thompson, Sec., 14 Blomfield street, London Wall, E. C., England. 


Home Strength. 1880. 1881. Year’s gain. 


County and other associations. ........ 76 76 a 
3,205 
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Church members... ...... 360,000 


Foreign Mission income... ......... $510,814 $541,235. $30,421 
Foreign Force and Results. | | 

Ordained Europeans. ....... eee) 136 No returns 

Wives and unmarried ladies. ......... 120 

Other native helpers. ........... - 4,529 


The Report for 1880-81 having failed to reach us, we refer our readers to the full 


statistics of the previous year in Vol. IV., pp. 441-48. we also use the figures of that 
year in our current tables. 


LVI. METHODISTs. 
| (See Vol. IV., p. 448.) 
Wesleyan Mission Secretaries, Bishopsgate street, within, London, E. C., England. 


Home Strength. 1880. 1881. Year's gain. 
Itinerant ministers... ........ 1,914 “ 
«18,711 
Members and probationers. . . . . . . 402,502 “ 
Sunday school scholars... ...... 787,143 as 
Foreign Mission income. .... . . . $827,493 $650,465 $177,028 less. 
Foreign Force and Results. 
Principal stations. . . Serres 429 4II 18 less. 
Chapels and preaching places. — 2,493 38 less. 
Missionaries and assistant missionaries. . 452 460 8 more. 
Other pad agents, catechists, &c. . . . . 1,923 2,011 i“ 88 more. 
Unpaid agents, teachers, &c. . . . =7,959 7,906 less. 
Full church members... ....... 86,770 88,132 1,362 more. 
On trial for membership... . . ... . 10,639 11,890 1,351 more. 
Printing establishments... ...... 3 3 O 


_ The official Report of this society, also, for 1880-81 has failed to reach us. The 
figures here given for that year are taken from its monthly xof¢ices, supplying defi- 


ciencies in our table with figures of last year. We refer our readers to the full details 
in our Vol. IV., pp. 448-54. 


LVIL PRIMITIVE METHODISTs. 


(Vol. IV., page 454.) 
Rev. W.-Cutts, Secretary, 71 Freegrove-road, Halloway, London, N., England. 


Home Strength. 1881. 1882. Year’s Gain. 
Itinerant preachers. . .. 1,138 1,151 14 
Local preachers... ... (15,517 15,278 239 less.. 
Lay members. . .. 182,887 191,239 | 8,442 more. 


Sunday school scholars. . 363,336 383,350 20,014 
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Value of church property.$ 10,000,000 
Mission income, Home and 


195,875 $175,050 $20,852 less. 
Foreign income... . . I 3,098 13,098 | 
Foreign Force and Results. 
Ordained Europeans... . . 4 6 2 more. 
Ordained natives...... 2 2 | 


Communicants. . .... 294 2094 
The Foreign Missions of this Church are: 1. North Aliwal, in South "Africa. 
2. Island of Fernando Po, West Africa. 


LVIII. New Connexion METHODISTS. 


(Vol. IV., p. 455.) 
Rev. J. Stacey, D. D., Secretary, Ranmoor, Shefheld, England. 


Home Strength. 1880. 881. Year’s Gain. 
Itinerant preachers. . .... 180 180 
Local preachers. ........ 1,138 
Members... «« 30,805 30,805 

Foreign Sica income . $23,799 $23,680 $119 less. 

Foreign Force and Results. 

European missionaries in China 5 5 Oo 
Ordained natives. ...... 8 2 more, 
Native catechists and teachers. 22 | 35 3; * 
Native church members.... 902 1,091 
Native probationers. ..... 182 46 
Native Sundayschool scholars 121 140 * 


The Foreign Mission of this Church is in China, having for its two principal sta- 
tions Tientsin and Shantung. There is evidence of good earnest work, both in the 
details given in the reports and in the year’s increase in the number of church members. 
Both in the work of this Church in China, and in the Missions of the Primitive Metho- 
dists in Africa, are manifest special aim and efforts to encourage the self-support and 
independence of native Christians and churches as soon as possible. Some of the na- 
tive pastors in China seem to be men and preachers of sterling elements of character. 
Rev. Hu Ngun Ti’s life, labors and death, as described by Rev. John Innocent, mark 
him as une who would do honor to the Christian Church and ministry of any iand. _ 


LIX. Uwnirep Free METHODISTS. 
(Vol. IV., page 457.) 


Home Strength. 1880. 1881. Year’s Gain. 
Itinerant preachers. ...,. 430 432 2 
Local preachers. . ...... 3,460 3,460 oo 
Church members. . . . .. 75,000 80,123 5,123 
Sunday school scholars......... 190,597 
Mission income. . ..... .$85,610 «$86,625 
Foreign mission income... 25,000 25,845 845 


Of the Foreign Missions of this Church in China, New lana Africa and the 
West Indies, we stil] lack the fresh details we much desire. 
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LX. CHRISTIANS. 
(Vol. IV., page 457.) 
_ W. Gilbert, Foreign Secretary. 


The missionary society of this church dates from 1821, at first undertaking only 
home Mission work in England. It began workin North America in 1831, in Australia 
1850, and in New Zealand 1877. 


Home Strength. 1880. _ 1881. Year’s Gain. 
Circuits in England. ....- 84 85 I 
Itinerant preachers. . .... 307 | 306 tless. 
Local preachers. . . ... .. 1,818 1,908 gO more, 
Members. . 32,05! 30,370 | 1,319 “ 
Sunday school scholars . . . .35,450. 54,710 1,260 
Missionary ...... $50,587 

For. mis. income (estimated) . | 31,621 


Foreign Force, in Australia and New Zealand. 


Itinerant preachers........ 58 
Local preachers........... | 
131 


We find no individual salaries in the accounts, either of missionaries or of home 
officers. Estimating as accurately as we can the expenses of the foreign part of the 
work, we make the total $1,581, and the percentage 5.22. We hope the leaders of this 
Church will consider prayerfully the beginning of new work in some locality wholly 
among pagans, who as yet know nothing of Christ. Energetic efforts in such ‘locality 
would better test the real strength of the Church, and, if successful, accomplish more - 
good, both in rousing the sleeping forces of the home Church, and in benefitting souls 
who otherwise would die in their sins, knowing nothing of Jesus and the resurrection. 


LXI. ENG LisH PRESBYTERIANS. 
(Vol. IV., page 458.) | 
James E. Matheson, Secretary, 77 Lombard street, London, England. 


Home Strength. 1880. 1881. -Year’s Gain, 
. 10 10 
Congregations... ..... 278 280 2 
267 
Communicants. . . . . . 53,000 55,286 2,148 
Sunday school scholars. . . 53,850 | 
Foreign Mission income. . $68,672 $60,820 $2,286 
Foreign Force and Results. 
Ordained missionaries. . . 16 17 | 


Medical missionaries. .... 6 ne oO 
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Teaching missionaries. . . I I O 
Womenmissionaries. .. . 3 4 I 
Native evangelists. . .. . 65 74 9 
Native communicants... . 2,342 2,570 228 


We would gladly know how many of the medical missionaries are also ordained, 
and how many of the native evangelists are ordained. Strictly speaking all evangelists 
should be ordained men, but missionary usage is not uniform on this subject. | 

‘The three principal foreign Mission fields of this Church are: 1, Amoy; 2, Swa- 
tow; and, 3, Formosa. Work has also been begun at Singapore, and at Rampore, 
Bauleah, Bengal, India. The medical work is conducted on a large scale, and with 
much efficiency, and the schools at the one [ndia station report 324 pupils. 

It is‘gratifying to find Mission accounts presented in such detail, every individual 
salary entered, and every item one could desire. We congratulate this Church, too, on 
having men in her membership who supervise the work of foreign Missions for the 
love of it, without salaries, We find no trace of a salary to a Secretary, Treasurer, 
clerk or any other home agent. Is not this as it should be? Should not Christian 
men send the bread of life to starving souls as gratuitously as they send bread to “ave 
bodies in time of famine? | 

The Women’s Missionary Association of this Church has shown its activity the past 
year by an increase of twenty-three new branch associations, and by raising over $10,000 
of the whole income ($60,820. ) 

The latest accounts from this Mission field are encouraging. We notice that ‘ at the 
May meeting of the Presbytery of Amoy five calls to native pastors were presented by 
churches, all of which were prepared to undertake the entire support of the men they 
were calling. Such a thing was never witnessed in China before ; and few, perhaps, at 
home, of those who have watched the Mission at Amoy from its beginning, dared to 
hope that in their day such blessed results would be reached,”’ 

This development of se/f-supporting elements, presents a more hopeful outlook, we 
grant, than a very large accession by baptism. Independent, self-supporting churches. 
is the great need in all our foreign Missions. ne 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


(Vol. IV., p. 459.) _ 
J. T. Maclagan, Sec. and Treas., 6 North St. David street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Home Strength. 1880. 18381. Year’s gain. 


Foreign Mission income. ....... $83,317 


LXII. 


Foreign Force. 


Ordained Europeans... 15 15 
ee... 13 16 3 
Women, Europeans... .......-... I 2 
Ordained natives. .. 6 4 
Other catechists and teachers. . . . 80 100 20 
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Reliable statistics are greatly wanting in the Reports of this Church’s Foreign Mis- 
sions, especially in regard to native communicants. The above figures are in part esti- 
timates, based on letters from the missions as given in the monthly Record. 

The mission schools, embracing between 4,000 and 5,000 pupils of all ranks, are ac- 
complishing a great and good work, especially in the mission fields of India. The spe- 
cial difficulties and trials encountered by the Central African Mission of this church at 
Blantyre have been discussed in other parts of this Review. We trust this mission is ‘to 
live and work out large and blessed results, with God’s help, for eal 


LXIII. Free anp REFORMED CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 
(Vol. IV., p. 461.) 


hh. bene Smith, Sec., 15 N. Bank street, Edindburgh, Scotland. 


Home Strength. 1880. 1881. Year's gain. 
14 14 O 
.... 73 O 
1,034 8 
Congregations....... 1,021 1,026 
| 230,000 75589 


Foreign Miss. income . . £ 56,015==$280,075 £ 64,643==$32 3,215 $43,145 


Foreign Force and Resutts. 


Ordained Europeans... 36 36 
Medical Europeans.. . 4 4 eo 

Lay Europeans... . . 29 | 26 3 less. 
Women, Europeans. . I! II and 34 wives O 
Ordained natives... . | 10 I more. 
Native doctors... . . 3 4 2 more. 
Native licensed preachers 5 4 less. 
Other native helpers. . 350 tess. 
Native communicants... 3,384 3,628 244 more. 
Native scholars. . . . 12,100 13,028 928 more, 


Native contributions. . £603 18= $3,019 £901 2 7= $4,505 $1,486 


_ This Church moves forward in its evangelistic work, both at home and abroad, 
with marked steadiness and increasing momentum. The large increase the past year in 
missionary income ($43,145) and in the evangelistic results in the missions (244 gain in 
communicants) may well incite devout thankfulness to God and fresh courage for neal 
cuting this work. 

One would gladly have the items which make up the larger aggregates of the finan- 
cial statement ; but, with this one exception, this report is a model worthy of careful 
study and imitation by many compilers of Mission reports. 

The cost of administration is still lower than it was the previous me 2.5 per 
cent. Some of the home officers must be gzvimg their services for the luxury of it. 

The Ladies’ Society is mentioned in this report in terms. of commendation, though 


the amount raised by it does not meet our eye, The Free Church Monthly Record 
has rapidly risen in circulation to 70,000. 
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LXIV. Uwnitep PRESBYTERIANS OF SCOTLAND. 


(See Vol. IV., p. 464.) 


Rev. James Buchanan, Sec., Col. Building, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Strength. 1881. Year's gain. 
Ce 544 No later returns 
583 


Communicants. . .......... %375,982 
Foreign Mission income... .... . £30,513 £34,041 126 £4,128 12 6 


Foreign Mission income in dollars. . . $1§2,565 $173,208 $20,643 
Foreign Force and Results. 

Ordained Europeans. ........ 49 

Doctors and teachers, Europeans. .. . 7 

Women, Europeans. ......... 10 

Ordained natives. . . ....... 14 


Other Gative agents... £42283 
Native communicants. . 9,687 


Native contributions. ....... . $37,068 


\ 


_ At this writing the foreign Mission statistics of 1881 have failed to reach us. We 
trust they will come in time to fill their places in the table of next number. 

The financial statement (in April Record) presents all desirable items with great 
care and clearness, and must be entirely satisfactory to all pastors and supporters of the 

Cost of Administratiou. Assuming that this expense is correctly stated on page 
129, paragraph xiv. of the April Record (£2,612 19 2), its percentage is 8.15. 

The Caffrarian Mission of this Church suffered severely from the late war in South 
Africa, but, despite all discouragements and losses, the work is being successfully pros- 
ecuted by 7 ordained Europeans, 2 women teachers, 13 native evangelists and 29 native 
teachers, at 34 stations, the hearers varying from 200 to 450. The membership is 1,273, 
an increase of 82 on the previous year. There are also 427 candidates, 707 children in 

Sunday schools, and 914 in day schools. — | | 

Of this Church’s Mission at O/d Calabar, West Africa, Miss Mary A. Sharp, a live 
American M. E. worker, gives pleasant testimony from personal observation. Making 
-an exploring trip up the Niger, from her station at Monrovia, she visited this Scotch 

Mission, and subsequently wrote : | 


‘‘T have been absent only two months, and have seen very much of savage Africa, 
and have slept in low, marshy places on broad river steamers close to what seemed al- 
most endless mango swamps, and all the while have had excellent health. As one 
converted native at Old Calabar Mission prayed that ‘God’s goodness and mercy might 
cover me round and round,’ it has been even so. Were I a little more ethereal I think 
I might have discerned the white tents of the encamping angels, for you know ‘ the 
Angel of the Lord encampeth,’ etc. It is so easy for me to believe for large things. 


I have been so graciously kept and cared for. How much I would like to do for the 
_ Master, before I hie : 


“ ‘ Away to the land where the Seraphim soar, 
On to the hills of the bright evermore.’ 
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‘Oh what work is to be done, and how many lives to be given, before this lost 
continent is recovered ! | 
‘‘T wish you could have seen Old Calabar Mission. The United Presbyterians of 
- Scotland went into this not only moral wilderness, but a wilderness death-hued, over 
which darkness, dense, deep and deadly, hung. Thirty-four years ago they entered 
and took possession in the name of the Lord. The natives then, as at Bonny, sacrificed 
Albino women, on the bar of the river leading into the ocean, every year, to appease the 
wrath of the demon of the Angry Waters, and where annually hundreds of human sacri- 
fices were Offered, twins and their mothers killed, and all sorts of atrocities practiced. 
I was told that in Duketown, where we .stopped, and the largest native town I ever 
saw, that it was doubtful if there existed in that town a square foot of land that had not 
been soaked with human blood. Now the Sabbath dawned (we came in Saturday 
night) and a Sabbath stillness reigned over all, broken in the early morning by the bells 
ringing sweet and clear over the hills and over the waters from the Scotch kirks. Mr. 
Goldie and wife, at Creektown, seven miles farther, have been here thirty-three years, 


nine in Jamaica, as missionaries, before coming. The dear old lady is getting feeble 


now. She counted twenty white missionaries who slept in their cemetery—always 
more at rest than at labor in Africa! And then Mr. Anderson and wife, thirty-two 
years here, after seven in Jamaica, appear good for many more years of toil in the vine- 
yard. Oh, what work they have done! Took down the natives’ language as it fell 
from their lips, word for word ; translated the Bible, revised and re-revised it; trans- 
lated the hymn-book, wrote a grammar and other school books. They teach, preach, 


talk and sing, and, they tell me, think, in the native language. The population is dense 
here.”’ | | 


If one would have a glimpse of some of the work dear Mr. Anderson has done, let 


him read the story of his breaking up the cruel rite of killing and burying slaves at their 


masters’ death, as narrated in Vol. II. of this REVIEW, pp. 372-375. 


Since Miss Sharp’s visit Mrs. Anderson has finished her noble life work and rests 
with God, leaving a memory forever fragrant in Old Calabar. 


Of the work of this and some other Churches’ Committees on the status of foreign 


Mission Presbyteries, caused doubtless by the Presbyterian Alliance in India, we hesi- 


tate to say anything, without a full discussion, giving views and reasons; and yet, till 
we can find space and time for such discussion, we must at least express our regret at 
the action taken and the troublesome complications it seems likely to involve. In our 
view it only enhances the evils of existing denominations, which it seeks to diminish. 


LXV. Irish PRESBYTERIANS. 
(Vol. IV., page 466.) 
Rev. W. F. Stevenson , Secretary, 12 May street, Belfast, Ireland. 


Home Strength. 1880. 1881. Year’s Gain. 
... . 36 37 
Congregations. . ..... 599 537 62 
Communicants. . . . . . 106,776 103,548 3,228 * 
Foreign Mission income. $20,000 say $22,500 $2,500 more. 

Foreign Force and Results. | | 
Ordained Europeans. .... It 
Ordained natives. . .... 8 8 
Other native helpers. . . . 33 
Native communicants. . . 244 256 | 12 
Native community. . . .. 1,662 1,675 13 


_ Native scholars. ... ..., 1,752 1,738 14 less. 
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The above figures for 1881 are taken from the public prints, modified by our per. 
sonal knowledge, the Secretary’s report having failed to reach us. The two missiona- 
ries in China are still laying foundations for a good work, we trust, in coming years, 
The stations in Guzrat, India, have been steadily prosecuted since 1841, and with en- 
larging results: Several Christian colonies or settlements have been organized, bringing 
some 1,833 acres of land under rent and cultivation. These settlements furnish refuges 


for native Christians, originally of low caste (Dheds), and also means of support by their 


own industry. The Mission also reports some inquiry, and a few recent converts, among 
the Mohammedans. | 


LXVI. Curna INLAND Mission. 


(Vol. 1V., page 467.) 
B. Broomhall, Secretary, 6 Pyrland road, Mildmay, London, England. : 


This Mission, acting for no one branch of the Church, depends wholly on voluntary 
support and on volunteer workers. We notice it dates its origin from 1865, calling its 
late anniversary the sixteenth ; and we make our record conform. 


1880. | 1881. Year’ ’s Gain. 


Foreign Mission income. . £10,161 18 9==$50,809 £9,5 some 47,750 $2,059 less. 
Ordained Europeans... . 12 


Unordained missionaries . 42 

Wives of missionaries... — 29 31 

Unmarried women. . .. 16 17 

Native helpers. ..... about 100 | 
Native converts...... . 1,000 1,050 


= O 


We cease not to admire the self-sacrificing zeal and energy of the founders and 
workers engaged in this Mission. Several of its missionaries in China use their own 
resources, drawing nothing from the funds of the Mission, and most or all the officers .at 
home do their work as a labor of love, without salary. No one has a guaranteed salary. 
And yet, the most careful calculation last year, from the figures of the balance sheet, 
showed the cost of administration to be 17.17 per cent. All donations are reported with 


great care in China’s Millions, but no account is given in this organ of expenditures. 


The largest item in cost of administration last year was £641 13 5 ($3,208) for printing 
and circulating the monthly periodical, Chima’s Millions. We can but think this expense 
should be disallowed. In the present state of Protestant Christendom and missionary 
interest no periodical deserves to live that is not self-supporting. This may seem a 
‘‘ hard saying’’ to some, but we abide by it, at our own peril. 

We also insist that a missionary organization, depending on the Christian public for 
means to carry on its work, is under moral obligations to give the same public, as often 
as once a year, a full, itemized statement of its expenditures. By doing so it has an op- 


portunity to encourage and sustain the right usage, so extensively disregarded by other 


Mission Boards. We need a moral sentiment on this subject so strong that missionary 
officers who now conceal most itéms of expenditure in aggregates of $50,000 to $100,000 
shall be shamed out of this vicious practice, and feel constrained to give the actual items 
which enter into these large wee. 
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LXVII. Livincstonge INLAND MIssIon. 
(Vol. IV., p. 468.) 


Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness, Hon. Sec., East End Training Institute, London, E., England. 


This Mission, also, has no denominational constituency, and its workers have no 
guaranteed salaries. ‘They goto the malarial climate of Western Africa, and seven have 
already, in less than five years, fallen victims ; the last of the seven, Mr, Blunt, having 
died March 15, 1882. In April and May reinforcements—five brethren and two sisters 


—started for the Congo, and four colored men, two of them natives of the Congo coun- 
try, were to follow them. , 


Not long ago Mr. Lanceley wrote: “ If many fall in the Congo field, others must 
come and fill the vacancies. If my example should lead others to follow, I shall be 
abundantly satisfied, even though I fall in the attempts to reach the Pool ’’—and fall he 
did in this attempt. Much heroic labor has been accomplished, and much suffering en- 
dured, in overcoming the difficulties of the 300 miles from the mouth of the Congo 
to Stanley Pool. But Stanley’s roads are now complete, and the two Missionary parties 
following close on his track seem about to realize their hopes in the establishment of 
permanent stations at Stanley Pool. 


It entered into the original plans of this Livingstone Inland Mission, when once es- 


tablished at the pool, to enter upon industrial and self-supporting Missions. It is pre- 


sumed that in the vast and densely peopled plateau, of some 900,000 square miles, 


watered by the Congo and its tributaries, the fertile soil and more salubrious climate will 
render industrial operations practicable. To furnish ome Missionary to the people 
of each 100 square miles would require gooo Missionaries,—more than three times the | 


whole number of ordained Missionaries now in all the Mission fields of the heathen 
world. It is with the hope of more rapidly increasing the number of laborers, and thus 
sooner reaching these millions with the Gospel, that this resort to industrial and self- 
sustaining Missions has been planned. Hitherto all:support has come from Christen- 
dom, and must continue to do so till stations shall be selected and well-established in 


_ the interior, | 


This Mission is quite closely identified with the East London Training Institute, 
which, in the eight years of its existence, has sent into Home and Foreign work some 
200 laborers, and has some 70 now in training. The balance sheet for the year ending 
March 31st, 1880, is before us and shows total receipts £8,939 7 1==$44,696. The 


expenditures are the same lacking £80. ‘The largest item is £2,305 11 2 for “* board ”’; 
and the other expenditures also are largely for the Institute. The remittances to the -. 


Mission with passages and outfits, amount only to £8,244. One aggregate for “ Salar- 
ies, Tutors, Assistant Secretary, Clerks, Servants, &c.,”’ is £857: but this includes the 
teaching staff, and may not be taken as cost of administration ; so that an accurate esti- 
mate of this, either for the whole work, or for the Mission part of it, is quite impracti- 


cable. But there is ample evidence that the leaders in the whole work make it a labor 
of love for Christ and souls. 


The expenditures on the Mission, as given in Feb. 1881, are £3,247==$16,235. We 
do not perceive how many, or whether any, of the Missionaries, are ordained. 
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LXVIII. Lonpon Society ror PromoTING CHRISTIANITY AMONG 
THE JEWS. 
(Vol. IV., page 469.) 
Secretaries, London Society’s House, 16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, Ww. England. 


The seventy-third report shows the income to have been £34,324==$171,170. 
Its working force has been : 


Total (91 of them Jewish converts ) . 


These have labored for the Jews in all parts of Europe, in Western Asia, Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Damascus, Jerusalem, etc., and a few in Africa—Algiers, Tunis, Alex- 
andria, and Abyssinia. | 

The labor is accomplished largely by the circulation of the Scriptures, books and 
tracts, schools in some localities, with conversation and preaching wherever practicable. 
We find no summary of results, in the number of converts won to Christ, though there is 
occasional mention of baptisms. ‘ Of the work in Liverpool we read: “ Five adults, four 
Jews and one Jewess, were baptized.’’ Of the ‘ Converts’ Institution” we read: 
«“ There were many more applicants the past twelve months than could be admitted. 
Of those who, after careful selection, obtained admission, five were already baptized ; 
six have since then been admitted into the Christian church, and four hope to be re- 
ceived soon. | 

Rev. A. C. Adler is reported to have baptized 25 Jews at Amsterdam, in seven 
years, about one-third of whom were adults. 

The most prosperous schools of this Society seem to be in Jerusalem. The appli- 
cations of Jewish parents for their children to be admitted into the boarding school are 
more than can be entertained. We were much interested in a visit to these schools, 
and in noting the intelligence of the pupils, a few years ago. | 

The account of Mr. Flad’s attempt to visit Abyssinia on behalf of this society is one 
of painful interest. He reached Matama, close upon the border, after a camel journey 
_of fifteen days, from Suakim, taking with him 2,100 copies of Holy Scriptures, 10,000 
copies of Bible stories and other tracts, hoping the brethren from Abyssinia would come 
to meet him, and he would find admittance into the kingdom. But, after waiting a 
month, only one of the brethren, David, ventured to meet him, and he haggard and 
_famished by the perils he had encountered on the way. He had made his way through 
jungles by day, and spent the nights in the tops of trees, tying himself to the trees to 
prevent falling in case of sleep. 

Mr. Flad was in painful anxiety, resolving at one time to venture on into Abys- 
sinia, but, listening to the entreaties of David and some other Abyssinians, who better 
knew the acts and spirit of King John, he desisted. He writes: “I spent an entire 
sleepless night, but in the morning I felt convinced that I was bound to respect the 
wishes of my committee. It was a hard struggle, but I felt it would be madness to give 
myself into the hands of the king.” 

But he found an opportunity to send the Scriptures and =e on with a letter to 
the king, and David and Gobbaoo took leave of him, ‘‘ with bitter tears and lamenta- 
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tions.’ Mr. Flad writes: “I accompanied the brethren wate. We both were unable 
to speak a word, but shook hands silently. They proceeded, the moon lighting their 
way, towards Abyssinia. I returned with a sad heart to Matama.”’ 

The Falashas of Abyssinia are strongly inclined to the Protestant faith, but King 
John is intolerant, and will have “ no church but his corrupt, lifeless Abyssinian.” 

We are thankful Mr. Flad can write : “‘ The seed sown in word and in books has 
brought forth fruit to the glory of Christ, in the 800 converts who may be looked upon 
as the fruit of the Mission in Habesh.”’ 

We would gladly see a tabular summary of all the schools, laborers and converts of — 
this society. It would furnish at a glance the grounds of encouragement, inspiration, 
and more generous giving and more resolute effort. - 

The cost of administration, if we compute it correctly, i is $34,223, or 24.98 per 
. cent. Its officers and friends can but wish more of its funds could be expended on the 

‘Missions and less on the home machinery. 


LXIX. COLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL CHURCH SOCIETY. 
(Vol. 1V., p. 469.) 
Rev. Edward Forbes, D. D., Hon. Sec., 9 Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, Eng 


This Society, under the name of “ Newfoundland School Society ” was instituted. 
June 30, 1823. A second branch of it, ‘Colonial Church Society,” was organized 
Sept. 23, 1835. These were united as “ Colonial Church and School Society,” =. I, 
1851. The present name was adopted May 1, 1861. 

Its Income in 1831 was £1,673 8 1==$8,367. 
Its constituency is the Church of England. 


| 1880 | 1881 Year’s Gain. 
Total Income, . . £34,237==$171,185 4395715 13=$198,578. $27,393 

The Mission fields of this Society are in all parts of Canada and British North 

America; in the West Indies and Bahamas; South Africa; India—Calcutta and Mad- 
as; Australia; New Zealand ; China—Shanghai and Hong Kong; and on the Islands | 
of Mauritius and Cyprus. In these countries its Agents occupy more than 200 Stations ; 
also some 140 stations in the various countries of Europe, outside of Great Britain, 

All its Missions seem to be foreign in the sense of being beyond the home limits, 
its work in Europe is of much the same nature as that of the Baptists and Methodists 
in the same European countries ; and in North America it has work among the natives. 

Of the Sarnia Indians we read: “‘ There are 40 communicants. Communion Sun- | 
days are always seasons of great spiritual refreshment. . . . . Many of them are really 
sincere Christians, leading pure and holy lives, and are noble examples of the trans- 
forming influence of the Christian religion.’’ } 

Of the schools in the “ Mohawk Mission” it is said “It was Deis no _— 
could progress more rapidly in the same time than these had done.’’ Of the Lake Nep. 
igan Mission, in Algoma Diocese, we read: ‘‘ Good progress has been made among 
the Indians, Ninety-seven have subscribed their names as members of the new Mis- 
sion, and 23 have been baptized.” 

The Rev. Pahtahquahong Chase, Hereditary Chief of the Ojibway Tribe and Pres- 
ident of the Grand Council of Indians, labors as a Missionary of this Society among 
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three tribes—Ojibway, Oneida and Muncy. There is much evidence in this Report of 
earnest and fruitful labor, but we regret to find no tabular view of results in communicants, 
scholars, etc. The workers, at two different dates, indicate the society’s growth, viz. ; 


1851 1880 


Clergymen,. . . | 154 
Catechists and School 63 50 
Female Teachers and Teachers in Training. 20 gI 


295 


This summary does not include — employed on the continent for short 
periods. 

The cost of administration in this society is £4,479 g 7==$22,397 or 12.71 per 
cent. | 


CuristTian FAITH SOCIETY. 
'(Vol. IV., p. 469.) 


We have failed to gain any-fresh information of this society or its work. 


XI. AFRICA. 


Notes oN Ecypt.—The bombardment of Alexandria by the 
British, and the many complications attending it, bring that coun- 
try into unusual prominence. In trying to understand these com- 
plications it may be well to recall the origin of her relations to 
Turkey and the European powers. Her Moslem rulers coming 
into power in 639, continued their rule for long centuries, till Tur- 


_ key conquered, and brought it under her power in 1517, in the 


time of Selim I. By Turkey it was treated as a province and gov- 
erned by Pashas. Napoleon invaded Egypt in 1798, but the Turks 
and British expelled the French in 1801 and restored it to Turkey. 
Mohammed Ali came into power in 1806, destroyed the Mame- 

lukes, organized a regular army, and promoted the interests of 


‘Egypt by introducing irrigation and European civilization. He 


made part of Arabia tributary in 1816; and Syria also, in 1835. 


His victory, of Nisib, in 1839 would have made him ruler of all 


Turkey, but for the interference of the British, and the quadruple 


alliance, which required him to evacuate Syria, and restricted him 
again to Egypt. 


At Mohammed Ali’s death, in 1849, he was succeeded by his grandson, Abbas Pasha, 
and he by Said Pasha in 1854. Ismail Pasha,a nephew of Said, succeeded him in 1863. 
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In 1866 the Sultan conferred on Ismail the title of Khedive (Viceroy) in hereditary 
right, with power to make treaties and maintain an army. | Nubia had been reduced to 
a dependency of Egypt in 1820; and Darfur was annexed, in 1874. In 1875 the Khe- 
dive, Ismail, sold Great Britain his 177,600 shares in the Suez Canal for £4,000,000 ; 
and even this left his finances so involved that his revenue was placed under management 
of European officials. This only resulted ina new European Commission, with larger 
powers ; and soon Nubar Pasha was placed at the head of a reform (so-called) adminis- 
tration ; and in 1879 the interference of European governments was brought to bear so 
effectively that at their instance, Ismail declining to abdicate, the Sultan deposed him, 
and set up his eldest son, Tewfik, as Khedive. The debt of Egypt is some $490,000,000, 
its annual tribute to Turkey $3,700,000, and its ordinary revenue—unable to meet cur- 
rent expenses of government—is all the more heavy and oppressive to the laboring 
classes of the people because of the European Commission and its large force of 
clerks and officials, whose salaries must be provided from this revenue of Egypt. 


European interference and complications have been increasing continuously since 


1840, and Arabi Pasha has probably perceived that there is no possible hope of Egypt’s 


long remaining a separate country and government if this interference is continued. 

We notice Judge Batcheller, of the International Tribunal, affirms that ‘ nine- 
tenths of the better classes of the Egyptians, including Copts, Syrians and Armenians, 
approve and sustain Arabi.’”” He severely condemns England for bombarding Alex- 
-andria, causing such destruction of life and property. The readiest and most potent ar- 
gument for enlisting European sympathy in support of the British measures in Egypt 
is based on the necessity of protecting the Suez Canal; but M. de Lesseps seems 
confident Arabi has no wish or purpose to injure it. 

Honest John Bright resigned his place in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet as soon as the 
bombardment of Alexandria was determined upon. That this bombardment 
was made without ample means and measures for securing Arabi Pasha, and pro- 


tecting the city and its inhabitants from lawless pillage and massacre, the moment 


the forts were silenced, is something worse than a blunder. Such warfare takes us back 
a long way into the dark ages. | 

In evidence that such protection of the city was practicable take this statement from 
one of the first British officials who inspected Alexandria personally after the bombard- 
ment. He writes: “I am convinced that, if the Admiral had only had at his com- 
mand as many as 1,000 or 1,200 troops here, we might have saved this magnificent 
emporium of commerce.” 


The Free Methodist says: ‘‘ The atrocious character of the assault on Egypt is 


becoming more and more evident. It is utterly without justification.” © 
The Chamber of Notables (364 in number), convened in Cairo, has deposed the 
Khedive, and called a]Jl Egypt to arms in support of Arabi Pasha against the British. 


Among the victims who perished in the Alexandria massacre we observe the names 
of Bros. Ribton, Rup and Aligretti. The wife of one of them, Mrs. Ribton, writes 
from Alexandria, June 15, just after the massacre : | 


‘* They have murdered my husband, and I am alone in the world, the only friends 
_ we had being killed with him. I know not what todo. All are flying, but where are 
we to fly to? My poor child saw her darling father killed, and was only saved herself 
_ by the mighty arm of God, being carried into a harem, where they kept her until late at 
night, and then brought her home to me in disguise. May God remember them in the 
last day. Oh! what my poor child has gone through, and the blows the brutes gave 
her! I do not know how she is alive. I only learned yesterday that my darling was 
dead. I hoped against hope that he might have been taken to some hospital ; and so 
he was; but he was thrown naked on the ground, and so mutilated that no one could 
know him. Good-by! This may be the last time you will ever hear from me. If I 
get to a place of safety,°I will surely write. Meet me in our Saviour’s kingdom. Your 
heart- broken sister, 4, i 
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Shortly before the bombardment of Aiexandria Arabi Pasha wrote to Mr. Gladitone 

“ The first blow which England strikes Egypt will cause blood to flow through 
the breadth of Asia and Africa, the responsibility for which will be on the head of 
England. Egypt is still ready to be fast friends with England, and keep her road to 
India; but she must keep within the limits of her jurisdiction. Finally, England may 
rest assured that we are determined to die for our country.” | 

Of the true character of Arabi, opinions are in severe conflict. Some pronounce 
him to be a rebel and a traitor; others, with equal positiveness, declare him to be an able 
statesman and a true patriot. The Gospel in All Lands says: ‘‘ There seems to be no 
question but that there has been much, in the presence and bearing of foreigners in 
Egypt, galling to a man of Arabi’s concern for his country’s honor—though the foreign. 
ers had really brought prosperity to the land. For abusing a relation which might have 
been mutually advantageous there can be no excuse. Thirteen hundred officials eating 
up two millions of Egyptian revenue in payment of their salaries for service in collect- 
ing their own dues, was, all in all, an unnecces-ary imposition upon the good nature 


and resources of the people, and for it England and France would seem to blame.” 


SAFETY OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARIES IN EGyptT.—Anxiety for the Ameri- 
can missionaries of the United Presbyterian Church, as tidings come of the bloody events 
in Egypt, makes welcome any reliable account of their movements. 

Dr. Joseph T. Smith, of Baltimore, reports his being in Alexandria at the time of the 
massacre, June 11th, and his escape on board the United States war ship Galena. He 
writes: “ Very few Americans were left in Egypt. Dr. Lansing and family arrived 
from Cairo Friday, when all the United Presbyterian missionaries in Egypt (some 17 in 
number) met on the deck of the Galena; the results of so many years of labor apparent. 
ly destroyed in a day! Never, they told me, were their prospects so bright as during 
the past year. New schools, churches—all were scattered to the winds, and they knew 
not what their own future or that of their work would be, ‘ for the end is not yet.’ ” 

We sympathise very keenly with this band of missionaries, thus torn from their 
Mission homes and work, and from their native converts. There will most likely be se- 
rious loss and damage to their property and their work ; and yet all the truly spiritual 
results God has accomplished by them will abide, though tested by fire and sword. 
Tragedies which now seem so terribly disastrous may eventuate in bringing the people 
of Egypt all the sooner to receive the Gospel of Christ in the love of it. The United 
Presbyterian says: “ The present crisis in Egyptian affairs may result in a better condi- 
tion of the country for safe and efficient work, and, so far as our people at home are 
concerned, we feel assured that the exigency of the Mission will but increase their in- 


terest in it and command for it all neeeded support.” 
The Rev. Dr. Dale, United Presbyterian Mission Secretary, has gone to Europe to 


confer with his missionaries. ‘The present number of ordained men is nine, with I5 
women from America, a large staff of native preachers and helpers laboring at 54 out- 


Stations, 13 organized churches, and 1,168 communicants. 


A WHITE SLAVE IN EGypT.—All who know of Miss M. L. Whately’s Christian 
work in Cairo, Egypt, must be anxious, as we are, to learn how she has been affected 


by the massacres, burnings and pillage of the past few weeks. The latest lines from 
her, that have met our eye, left her in Alexandria in suspense and anxiety about her 


school and its building at Cairo, but hopefully trusting in God. Sadbdath Reading gives 
a brief letter from her at Cairo, at an earlier date, while the school and medical work 
were in successful progress, in which she mentions the following incident : 


‘We have just had a very singular case thrown on our Care, in a white slave, 
cruelly resold by her husband after many years of hard life. She was in despair, it 
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seems, and, being determined to escape or die in the attempt, she threw herself out of 
a window on the first story of a house in this city. By almost a miracle, she escaped 
death, and only broke one hone in her foot, besides several bruises. She managed to 
creep to a house close by, which belonged to the Belgian Consul, whose lady was kind 
to her and brought her to me. Our doctor set her broken bone, ‘and I placed her with 
a Christian family who speak Turkish, as she knows no Arabic. Some ladies are trying 
to collect a little to keep her till she is able to do something for herself. eu 


BLANTYRE MIssIon.—This mission, we see, is afflicted by the failure of Dr, Dean 
to endure the climate. He has felt obliged to leave and return to Scotland in less than 
a year from the time he left it. He seems to have suffered from a sun-stroke on the Red 


Sea and some other unhappy exposures on the outward journey, which must have con- 
duced to.this much to be regretted result. 


We are not surprised, though we no less regret, to read in the latest accounts from 


this mission: ‘“* Thieving of mission property was on the increase, though natives rarely 


steal from one another, and firm dealing may be required to check and eradicate this — 


evil.’ What does this new convener mean by “ firm dealing ?”? Can he apply it with- 
out punishing the thieves ? We shall see, and shall have warm sympathy for him and 
the present missionaries whether they resort again to punishment or meekly suffer with- 
out exercising any ‘‘ civil jurisdiction.” The character of the people and of the “ friend- 
ly chiefs’ come out in rather dark colors in some of the convener’s statements, ¢. v., 
« Alcohol, supplied in bad rum or brandy from the coast, or brewed from pombe by na- 
tives who have learned the secret from Quillemane, threatens to make terrible inroad 
among them. ‘The effect of this latter spirit is to produce madness, and Dr. Peden has 


thus to contend with a new adversary. Chipitula [a friendly chief] under its influence 


cut off the eye-brows and cheeks of his favorite and most faithful wife, one who had in- 
terceded for many a life and was beloved by all. To escape his fiendish rage she rushed 
into the river and was drowned. Then stung like another Herod into remorse, he de- 
manded that the four river chiefs should send their wives after her, and their very natu- 
ral refusal is considered by the fellow a cause of xukondo or war. So forces were being 
mustered and an attack on March 7th seemed imminent, and _ probably long before this 
time much of the Devil’s work will have been done down the banks of the Shire. oe i 
civil control of the Mission to be entrusted to such a chief ?_ 


GIRIAMA CHRISTIAN COLONY.—It seems manifest that nothing really effective 
against the slave trade can be accomplished by the Missions planted in Central Africa 
without some process of civil jurisdiction, with authority and ability to punish offenders. 
We notice that the Rev. Mr. Day, ofthe Muhlenberg Mission, Liberia, does not hesitate to 
use the whip in stubborn cases of superstition as the best means of expelling it. He tells 
of a case where a report was originated that two dead men from the Mission graveyard 
were walking about the farm, and one of the boys, with disagreeable ulcers on his ankle, 
declared he got them by tramping on one of the dead men’s tracks.” Mr. Day says: 
“When troubles of this kind spring up we must stop everything and settle them, or 
the Mission would become demoralized. We always try moral suasion, but generally 
have to use the whip before the originators are satisfied,” 

THE GIRIAMA COLONY, a new settlement at Fulladoyo, a kind of offshoot from 
the C. M.S. Station at Kisulutini, near Freretown, though wholly independent of the C. 
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responsible, not even providing the colony with a catechist. 


[SEPT.,, 


M. S. Mission, is developing elements and a measure of success which render it wor- 
thy of notice and study in this connection. Large numbers of fugitive slaves are gather. 
ing around this Colony; and if slave-owners go there to search for their fugitives they 
have to deal with the colony and the whole community, as the Mission is in no way 
Mr. Price, after a recent 
visit to the settlement, writes: ‘1 had rather expected to find here a large number of 
half-wild and desperate men ; slaves, having run away, herded in disorder and confu- 
sion. On the contrary, I found a comfortable, settled and well-ordered community, 
meeting together morning and evening in a place of worship, which they had put up at 
their own expense, to hear the Word of God and join in prayer and praise. On all 
sides, too, there are signs of industry and prosperity, the houses neatly and strongly 
built, and the Shambas well-cultivated and rich with Indian corn and other grain and 
fruits. The decorum of their worship was also striking, and yet in fact they were run- 
away slaves.”’ If a handful of Christian natives can build up such a settlement in Af. 
rica as this, unaided by the missionary societies, or by the civil authorities of Christen. 


dom, is it not time more of them were being planted ? 


SWAHILI DICTIONARY. -—-Swahili is the common language of Eastern Central Af. 


rica, and understood by many quite across the Continent. Dr. Krapf had given much 


labor to the preparation of a Dictionary of this language, and we are glad to see it has 


been completed and published, a mile-stone marking progress in the evangelization of 
Africa. 


BIHE MIsSION OF THE A. B.C. F. M.—Letters to March 24th report the mis- 
sionaries well, and the school of 11 boys in progress at Bailunda. King Kwikwi made 
a demand for the mule Mr. Bagster had been accustomed to ride, on pain of banishing 
the missionaries from his country ; and, when his people found they could not manage 
the mule, Kwikwi compromised for 30 yards of cloth, which were given. These inci- 
dents seem to be fresh evidence that it was an eye to the stores and treasures of the mis- 


sionaries that led Kwikwi to foil their former attempt to go on to Bihé, compelling them — 


to turn back after coming within 10 miles of the border line: though in making that 
attempt the missionaries expended on him and his agents 2, 600 yards of cloth. 


Sull, Mr. Sanders was about to make another attempt to go on to Bihé, and we will 


hope he may this time succeed. 


Later letters of May 6th from Mr. Sanders report that he succeeded in reaching 
Bihé, that its King, Chilemo, “ welcomed him and told him to select any spot he might 
choose for a dwelling place.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Nichols had suffered from fever. Mr. Sanders was back, and again 
at the coast, Benguela, to meet the new reinforcement. 


LIVINGSTONE INLAND MISssION.—Messrs. Lanceley and Blunt, who have recently 
died, make seven of the workers in this mission who have given themselves willing sacti- 
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fices for Africa. From one of Lanceley’s letters is quoted: “ If my example should lead 
others to follow, I shall be abundantly satisfied, even though I fall in the attempt to 
reach the Pool.’”’ It wasin this attempt he did fall, and others are hastening to fill his 


place and press forward the work, ‘Five brethren and two sisters have been sent to | 


reinforce the Mission, and four colored men are soon to follow, two of them natives of 
Congoland.”’ Stanley’s roads seem now to be completed quite up to the Pool, and we 


hope soon to hear of Mission stations along the upper waters of this river and in the 
healthier regions of the interior. 


ARTHINGTON MISSION OF THE A. M. A.—Our last notice of this Mission (p. 238) 
left Messrs. Ladd and Snow at Khartoum, on the Nile, in much suspense, whether to 
venture on to the locality for the proposed Mission near the Sobat, or to turn back on ac- 
count of the perils existing in that region from the increasing forces, fighting and suc 


cesses, of the Moslem Messiah, who had already defeated and destroyed two successive 


bands of Egvptian troops sent against him. We are glad now to learn that the mission- 
ary party did venture on, reached the Sobat, and, after a hasty examination, returned 
safely and have already reached America, Still later dates bring reports that the Mos- 


lem Medhi has defeated another Egyptian force, slaughtering some 3,000 of them and > 


destroying the prestige and influence of the Egyptian government throughout the entire 
region. ‘This and the present trouble in Egypt dispose the society to defer further ef- 
forts to establish the Mission for the present ; and Mr. Ladd is about to engage in rais- 
ing new recruits for the Mendi Mission in West Africa. 


SWEDISH MISSION TO THE GALLAS (see p. 304).—This Mission party reached 
Famaka and explored some distance south of that point, but found the Negro tribes be- 
tween Famaka and the Galla country in open rebellion against Egypt. They met slave 
caravans of men and women chained together, and the difficulties and dangers were such 
that they yielded to the advice of the Governor of Famaka and tried another route, via 
Gallabat, ‘‘ further east on another branch of the Blue Nile.’’ But they found the cli- 


mate so bad and the difficulties so many and great that they fell back upon Karkoz and — 
then upon Khartoum, whence Arrhenius, the leader of the party, wrote April 14. All 


had suffered much from sickness, and one Fhilippus, “‘ our dear Galla youth,” had died, 
and one Pahlman became disheartened with the difficulties, toils, perils and language, 
and turned back to Europe. 

We are forcibly reminded of the weary and perilous travels of Rebmann and Kropf 
in Eastern Africa at an earlier day; but, fruitless as their toils and travels then seemed, 
the Missions at Frere Town and Kisulutini, as also in Ugunda and at other points Jin 
Central Africa, are all traceable to their toils and sufferings. ‘‘ Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and aie.” John, xii., 24. 


THE Bartist Conco MIssion.—The Rev. W. Doke has been appointed to this 
Mission as the fifth of the six men the Committee decided to send out as a reinforcement 
and there are several applications for the one remaining pert 
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XII. FIELD NOTEs. 


EcuHors.—A veteran missionary in India writes: “I am much interested in that 
able and valuable periodical, THE MISSIONARY REVIEW. I rejoice to see its wide 
circulation in all parts of the world. Its frank and impartial discussion of ways and 


measures adopted for the conduct of Missions by the various ———e must prove 
most valuable and helpful. 


‘THE MISSIONARY REVIEW for March-April is a rich number. It is worthy of 
the name it bears. This able magazine always serves the best interests of the cause it 
advocates in a fearless, independent, faithful spirit. It deserves many thousands of ad- 
ditional readers.”"— The Evangelical Messenger. 


‘‘THE MISSIONARY REVIEW stands above other missionary journals in the fact 
that it seeks to furnish a bird’s eye view of what all the Christian Churches are doing 
in the foreign missionary field... . . The editor, being a missionary himself, is discrim- 
inating, of Catholic tendencies, fully competent for his task, and seems to be absorbed 
in the one idea of the world’s conversion.’’— Reformed Misstonary Herald. 


“THE MISSIONARY REVIEW is the largest and most progressive missionary maga- 
zine published. No other furnishes such stimulating and helpful missionary reading, 
or gives so general a survey of the whole Mission field, as this. It ought to be in 


hands of every minister. It is a bi-monthly of 80 ) Pages, and costs. but $1.50 a —— 
The Missionary Visitor. 


RIGHT KIND OF MISSIONARIES.—‘‘ Give me 100 preachers who fear nothing but 
sin and desire nothing but God, and I care not whether they be clergymen or laymen. 


Such alone will shake the gates of hell and set up the ningdom of God upon earth.’”’— 
Wesley. 


‘“LorD, HeRE AM I, SEND MeE.”—*‘T am at your disposal to go anywhere, 
provided it be FORWARD. Can the love of Christ not carry the missionary where the 
slave trade carries the trader? I don’t know whether I am to go on the shelf or not ; 
butifam I make Africa the shelf. The command is Go, and J must go; I can’t be 
kept back. "— David Livingstone to his Missionary Society. 


‘With my own hand I desire to place on record that had I twenty lives to live 


Africa should gladly have them.all. Oh, for more life, to live for Christ.””—Charles 
Mackenzve. 


KinGc Eyo.—A pleasant account is given of this African king: ‘* He is a big man, 
perhaps 40 years of age, with a pleasant countenance, and an unaffected dignity, quiet, 
sagacious, capable of shrewd remarks, and relishing a joke; but for his color you would 


take him for a Scotchman. He is a warm friend of the Mission—an elder, a Sabbath 
school teacher, and chairman of the finance committee.” | 


COREA is said to have an area of 80,000 square miles, and a population of 10,000,- 
/ 000. Commodore Shufeldt has just effected a treaty between Corea and the United 
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States of America, one provision being: ‘* Coreans may live at their option throughout 
the land, rent or purchase tenements and houses, open shops, and deal in any production, 
article of manufacture and non-prohibited commodity.” And this at the very time our 


government is prohibiting Chinese immigration! What wonder that the Chinese officials 
are indignant ? | 


FREEDMEN UNGRATEFUL ?—It is said that a lady relative of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 


Stowe being about to be married, a colored caterer from Boston went to her mother and 


proposed to furnish the wedding feast. He was told they proposed only a quiet wed- 
ding, and could hardly afford such expense.. He replied very earnestly: “ I do not want 


any money; and I will do what I do for very few people, come out myself and attend — 


to it. I would do anything for anybody belonging to Mrs. Stowe.’”’ There are those 
whose memory shall rot ; and also those who shall be had in everlasting remembrance. 


THE DiscipLE CHURCH is about beginning a new Mission in India. In the re- 
port of its Ohio Convention we read: “ Recently Brothers A. Norton and G. L. Whar- 
ton have been appointed missionaries to India. They will sail with their families in 
September or October.” It is expected the Women’s Board will send four lady work- 
ers with them. The report says; ‘“ There is evidently a rising tide of interest among 
our people in favor of foreign Missions.’’ Of our lamented President this same report 
happily says: “James A. Garfield, tov, was of our ranks. . . . This Convention, so 
often ennobled by his presence, and waked to heroic aspirations by his thrilling eloquence, 
shall see him and hear him no more forever. Gone from among us is the man whom 
the world delighted to honor, and who felt it no robbery of his greatness and eminence 
with men to be one with us, and to acknowledge before all his allegiance to the Prince 
of Peace. Honored forever be the faith that was greater than earthly ambition, and the 


heart that amid the fearful temptations of high place and dazzling promotion kept itself — 


pure in the love of God and true to the service of Christ! Thinking of his patriotism, 
— let us rekindle the fires of our devotion to our country, for which he fell a noble martyr ; 


admiring his nobility of nature and integrity of life, let us be inspired to make our lives | 


worthy of such high fellowship, and remembering all his faith in Christ and service in 


his kingdom, let us be thankful to him who alone giveth such victory throught His spirit 
that dwelleth in us.”’ | 


DEPUTATIONS TO FOREIGN Mussions.—It must not be inferred, from our objec- 
tions to using the Mission funds of the Church in sending out costly deputations 
to visit the Missions, that we do not appreciate the benefits, both to the Churches 
at home and the Missions abroad, from frequent intercourse and mutual inter- 
change of views between pastors at home and missionaries abroad. But this 
benefit is largely secured by the frequent and necessary return of missionaries to 
Christendom, and their visits to the Churches ; and still further by the visits of 
traveling ministers and lay Christians who visit the Missions at their own private 
charges. Let members of our Mission Boards take their journeys, for rest and 
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sight-seeing, to the Mission fields, and all desirable benefit of this kind will be secured 
without imposing any tax on Mission funds. An example in point is furnished by the 
late visit of Henry S. Newman, of the English Friends, who has visited their Missions 
in India, prolonging his journeys to see the work of other societies ;- but all at his own 
charges, if we are rightly informed. | 


LAKE OF OIL.—Is it not time we learned more of that reputed lake of oil in the 
province of Jujuy, Argentine Republic? The consul says it covers 80 acres and is of 
unknown depth, covered with a cap of asphalt. Is not this a better field for exploration 
than the North pole? 


PORTUGUESE OPPOSED TO PROTESTANT MiIssions.—According to the Africa the 
Portuguese Governor of Lorenzo Marquez, while claiming to be personally friendly to 
Protestant missionaries, tells them he is prevented by the laws of the country from per- 
mitting the establishment of Protestant Missions on Portuguese territory. The mission- 
ary contributors of Woman’s Work for Woman (page 255, August number), when 
speaking of “the Portuguese pussessions in Africa,” could hardly have been aware of 
this fact. Shall we hope it is true only in Lorenzo Marquez and Eastern Africa ! 

We commend this reported fact to the attention of the Evangelical Alliance. 


VALDEZIA MISSION IN SOUTH AFRICA.—Those who remember the origin and pro- 
gress of this Mission, as given on page 188 of this current volume, will be glad to know 


it is being successfully prosecuted, and that the workers are longing for men and means 


to enlarge and extend the work. M. P. Berthoud, in Switzerland, on furlough, writes 
to the Africa - “* We have been and are watching, with deep Christian interest, the 
steps taken by our American brethren to start a Mission in Umzilas’s kingdom; and I 
was very glad to read the news which you gave of Mr. Richards in your April number, | 


page 129. I beg to call attention to a sentence of that paragraph, wherein it is stated 


that ‘around Inhambane there is a large native population of some 100,000.’ That 
population is just the same as that of which the Swiss missionaries have learned the 
language, and among which they are preaching the Gospel, namely, the Magwamba. 
Some portions of the Scriptures have been translated into that language (Shigwamba). 
We are going to begin printing these, together with hymns, etc., and we wish it to be 
stated that we shall be most happy if the American brethren may find our books helpful 
in the Mission work near Inhambane. The prospects of our own Mission will rather 
lead us toward ,Delagoa Bay, as the whole land betwixt this and Valdezia Spetonkes, 
Transvaal, is inhabited by Magwamba.”’ 


CHRISTIANITY—HENRY CLAY’s ARGUMENT For.—Hearing Miss Martineau 
sneer at practical religion, Mr. Clay replied: “* Miss Martineau, I do not know practi- 
cally what the Churches call religion. I wish I did. But I do know its effects. Near 
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my home were two estimable families, who years ago fell into a ‘ Kentucky feud,’ and | 


as often as any of them met at a fair or public meeting the fray was likely to begin, with 
the risk of killing the innocent as well as those in the strife. The neighbors did every- 
thing possible to reconcile the parties. I did ali in my power with the rest; but all in 
vain. The killing went on till the Baptists held what they call a ‘ basket meeting,’ and 
had what they call a‘ revival.’ Then these belliyerent families were converted, as they 
say, and they have lived on the best of terms ever since, a blessing to the whole com- 
munity. I tell you, Miss Martineau, whatever will change a Kentucky feud into loving 
fellowship, so soon and so effectively, is of God. No power short of His eould do it.” 


A Few Ficurres.—The American churches’ give, for evangelizing 800,000,000 


heathen, about $3,000,000 a year, The American churches give for home mission | 
work and benevolence, $75,000,000. New York alone, on theatre-going and amuse- — 


ments, spends $7,000,000. For a single bridal dress is given $6,000. For ladies’ 
foreign dress goods are expended annually $125,000,000. New York alone is said to 


expend for kid gloves annually $30,000,000, For intoxicating drinks our American peo- 


ple expend annually $900,000,000, Let the vital power of the Gospel rule in Christen- 
dom, giving soul-interests their due prominence, and how easy to so divert and direct 


the streams of expenditure and personal effort as speedily to evangelize every individual 
of the race! 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE.—Rev. Walter Hutley of the L. M. S.’s central African 
Mission, describing the horrors of this wicked traffic in human beings, tells of a cara- 
van of 1,000 slaves which he saw near Lake Tanganyika, and writes of them as follows : 


‘They had, during their journey, been decimated by the ravages of small-pox and 
hunger. With them came large swarms of flies, which seemed to bring and breed pes- 


tilence. Their camp was made upon the same piece of land as our own dwelling, 


which gave me more opportunity than I desired of seeing the mortality and disease 


among them. Deaths occurred daily from starvation or as a result of ill-treatment. If 
we walked far away from our dwelling, we were annoyed by the sight and stench of — 


dead bodies. Frequently some poor soul could be seen in the bushes, apparently at its 
last ebb, mere skin and bones, The men in the caravan who had still life and energy 


would scour the country daily in search of food or the means of earning it. In cross-_ 


ing the lake these porters and slaves undergo fresh horrors. They are made to sit 
doubled up in the bottom of a log canoe, as closely as they can be packed, while their 


master or his slave drivers superintend the operation, using the sticks which they carry - 


upon the slaves, apparently for the sake of the pleasure it affords them. Thus, when 
they reached Ujjiji, fully one-fourth had succumbed, although the distance from one de- 
pot to the other scarcely exceeds 200 miles.” 


BLoopy FEUD BETWEEN THE KHONDS AND KHULTAS IN INDIA.—A sad_illustra- 
tion of the bitterness of Caste feuds has recently occurred in central India. The Khonds 
rose against the Khultas and plundered 142 of their villages. Government instituted an 


inquiry, the Khonds swore allegiance, and peace seemed restored. But the Times of 
Lndia says : 
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‘“ The feud between the Khonds and Khultas has broken. out again in a more fearful 
form than before, they having risen in a body and sworn to massacre every Kulta man 
woman and child in the Kalahundi State. No less than four hundred people have been 
massacred at Bhowna Patna, the capital of Kalahundi, the treasury has been looted, and 
men, women and children of the Khultas are being murdered all over the plains. — Still 
more horrible to relate, portions of the flesh and hair of the murdered ones are being dis- 
tributed among the hill Khonds, who are being urged to join in the raid upon the Khul- 
tas. It may be mentioned that the Khonds are the people of the soil, and that the Khul.- 
tas are Hindus who for years past have been settling down in Kalahundi, where by hard 
work and careful cultivation they have been gradually gaining possession of Khond vil- 
lages, and in this way depriving the people of the soil of their ancient rights. On in- 
telligence of the present rising reaching the Commissioner he at once dispatched troops 
from Raipur and Sambalpur, and has called for two regiments from Kamptee. Large 
detachments of the police force are also being called in from all sides.”’ 


WANING SPIRIT OF SELF SACRIFICE.—Passing judgment on the pending discussion 
as to the status of missionary interest in our churches, compared to what it was some 


years ago, the Gospel in All Lands makes admissions which quite ore with the posi- 
tions taken in this REVIEW. It says: 


“ The church has lost in spirituality and in the spirit of self- sacrifice ; is more self- 
indulgent, more perilously venturesome in her conformity to the world ; is active with- 
out carrying into her activity much of the spirit of prevailing prayer, and without seeking 
so as to obtain that energizing of the Holy Ghost which gives the highest success ; 1s free 
in giving, but out of a full pocket, with almost no self-denial, and for humanitarian, 
zesthetic and educational causes far more freely than to the specific work of spreading 
the Gospel, . 

‘The spirit of self. sacrifice, it is believed, is not so general and so conspicuous, 
either at home or abroad, as in the early days of this missionary era; and this [spirit of 
self- sacrifice ], let it be said again, is the highest fruitage of the faith of Christ.”’ 


This is well put, and emphasises the importance of looking well to the Zind of 
Christianity we propagate among the heathen. If the money-motive rules in the officers” 
at home and the missionaries abroad, and in plans and measures for winning over the 


heathen, this “ highest fruitage’’ of Christian faith will be more and more wanting both > 
at home and in the Mission fields. 


New GUINEA—RESULT OF PUNISHING THE MURDERERS.—Those who read what 
was said inthis REVIEW, pp. 98-102 of the current Vol. (V.), and the additional Note on 
p. 317, may be interested to know that the execution of those who murdered the Chris- 
tian teachers was attended with all the watchful care, deliberation and investigation 
needful to render it judicial and salutary in its influence on all the people. The Rev. 
W. G. Lawes, ona recent visit to Aloma, found among his hearers one man from Kalo, 
the locality of the murder. He had much conversation with him, and. the man invited 
him to visit Kalo. He did not think it well to go there, but sent word that he would be 
at Hula, a neighboring town, to receive any messenger they would send. The next 
morning two sons of Quaipo, the chief who had instigated the murder, and who had been 
executed by the ‘* Wolverine ’’ with the actual murderers, came to Hula. Mr. Lawes 
writes: ‘‘ They were dreadfully frightened, and their wives and children did all in their 
power to prevent their coming. They said they were anxious for peace, and that no 
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teacher or foreigner should in future be molested by them. We explained to them that 
we were men of peace; that it was our chief who had punished the murderers, and 
that so long as they respected the lives of foreigners they had nothing to fear from white 
men. We reminded them of our teaching and habit of life, and assured them that we 
desired only their welfare. It was a formal deputation and they brought the usual peace 
offering of betel nuts. We accepted this and gave them a present in return. They went 
back to their homes with lighter hearts than they came. We were exceedingly thankful 
for this visit, and believe it augurs well for the future peace and safety of Kalo. The 
visit of the ‘ Wolverine’ has, I believe, been productive only of good. We were very 
anxious about it, but the Commodore was as anxious as we that justice should be ad- 
ministered, and that the natives may learn to distinguish between justice and revenge. 
This end has, I think, been gained. . . . The execution of Quaipo and the mur- 
derers was a simple act of justice and was looked upon as such by all the natives round.” 

This testimony of the missionary is quite to the point and indicates little sympathy 
with the outcry of home officials at the safe distance of London against sending gun- 
boats to punish cannibals for killing and eating missionaries. Justice is an attribute of 


Deity. We need more respect for justice, and more practice of justice, both among 
Christians and among heathen. 


MISSIONARY SALARIES.—The Brethren Church reports that its 187 home mission- 


aries, living on an average salary of $286 87, received into church fellowship the past 


year 3,315 members as the result of their labors, and that 164 frontier missionaries, with 
an average salary of $150. 35 received 2,177 members. 


SENEGAL MIssion.—The sudden death, by yellow fever, of M. and Madame Golaz, 
in August, 1881, soon after they joined the Mission, was a great calamity to it, to human 
view ; but we are giad to see a native worker, M. Taylor, is prospered in winning souls 
to Christ and in protecting fugitive slaves who come to him for refuge. He is planning 


-a Christian colony near St. Louis. Moossa Sidébé, one of the Mission helpers, was a 


fugitive slave. His story is that while living with his family at Blyda, among the Was- 
soutos, his king received a declaration of war from a neighboring king. The god was 
consulted with great display of gold, provisions and warlike games. Their superstition 
was that if the god appear at such times and remain till all the games and sacrifices are 
over his omen is favorable; if he only shows his head and disappears the omen is 
fatal. On this occasion the god appeared in the form of a huge snake, covered with 
gold ornaments, coming out of a tree; but the enemy was at hand, and sent a swift- 
Seen arrow which killed the god. Thereupon Moossa’s King and party were filled with 


consternation, lost heart and hope, and, being soon conquered in battle, he placed his 


household in a hut and destroyed them, by blowing it up with gunpowder, and then ° 
killed himself. Moossa, with many others, was taken prisoner and sold to the Moors ; 
but after five years misery as a slave he managed to escape and reach this Mission at St. _ 
Louis. Here he learned of Christ, and, after giving evidence of true repentance and 
faith, he was received to church fellowship, and is now a helper in the Mission. 
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RELIGIOUS NEUTRALITY IN FRANCE.—The French Government seems so resolute 
to keep all religion out of its system of education that Mr. P. W. Bunting tells how he 
heard an instructive story of a lady who applied for the post of head mistress of a com- 
munal school. The examiners found her qualifications admirable, but asked her: ‘ Sup- 
pose, in reading a lesson to your class, you met with the word ‘ God,’ what word would 
you use in place of it?’’ ‘ I should read straight on as it was written,” was her reply ; 
and thereupon she was rejected. From one of the books for a public library the same 
examiners struck out “ Robinson Crusoe,” as having too religious a tendency ! 


INDIAN OFFICIALS 200 YEARS AGo.—Sir W. Hedges, a member of the East 
India Co’s. Directors, was sent out to India in 1681 to be Governor of the Bengal fac- 
tories. In his Diary he mentions some incidents indicative of the official characters of 
that date. (1) He tells of one Job Charnock, the founder of Calcutta, who on seeing 
a beautiful Brahminee widow about to be burned in Sutti, rushed through the crowd of 
attendants and carried her from the lighted pile, and as the best thing he could then do 
with her—married her, 

(2) Of the habits of Moslem rulers, from whom the early English officials evidently 
took lessons, Sir W. Hodges tells of one who, under the blanket on which he died, 


left 500,000 rupees and 1,000,000 rupees secreted elsewhere in his house, all taken as 
bribes in his official business. 


DESTRUCTION OF IDoLs CAUSED BY A DREAM.—Ram Dayal, a native preacher, 
tells of the Chief of Bire Siri being so affected by a dream, in which he claims to have 
seen Christ, and to have learned from his own lips that he alone could save sinners, that. 
the next day he took men with him and going through the village collected all the idol 
gods. ‘ These he piled up before Ram Dayal’s house, and said: ‘ Here, Babu, cook 
your dinner with these things ; they are good for nothing else. Not one of these bam- 


boo gods escaped the eye of the chief: he swept the village clear of them. This chief 
pow baptised Follower of 


Hinpu Usaces.—Two Brahmins of Rajapur, 60 years old, have recently married 
infant wives only two years old !—Guzrat Mitra. 3 | 


A Brahman boy of Ahmedabad has just been put out of Caste, for having cigars in 
his possession, of European manufacture.— Times of India. 


| RussiA AND InpDIA.—The Zimes of Jndia says 47,000 Turkomans have just been 
enlisted in the Russian Army at Askabad. The 7imes regards this fact as ominous of 


more trouble in Afghanistan, as it gives the Russians a grand base of operations on the 
very border of Afghanistan. 


FRESH MASSACRE AT MANDALAY.—Dr. Cushing reports that the queen, wife of 
Thebau, on recovering from illness, during which Thebau had taken another wife, in- 
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duced him to commit the said new wife to her for a slight punishment; and then caused 
her and her parents and brother to be beaten to death. Several others were also cruelly 
beaten, branded as criminals, and banished to penal settlements in Upper Burmah. 


XIII. FOR THE CHILDREN. 


JENNIE CAMERON SAVING A Boy FROM CANNIBALS.—I wonder 
if the dear children who read this remember Jennie Cameron, how 
she earned money to give for Missions, and when she grew up went 
to Africa to be a missionary herself. Her short story is in Vol. 
III., pp. 89 and go of this Review. She afterwards became the 
wife of a missionary, the Rev. Mr. Marling, in the same Mission. 
The children who read about her in Vol. III., will be glad to read 
the account she gives of her efforts to save a little boy from being 
killed and eaten up by cannibals. We take the account from her 

letter to ‘ Our Mission Field.” She writes: 


‘Mr. Marling had been ill in bed with the fever for a week, when in the night I 
heard voices talking in a very excited way just back of our house. There was no one 
in the house but ourselves, and I not understanding the language kept still. When our 
hired boy returned from the town where he slept, he told me that the people had caught 
three men from a passing canoe and were about to kill andeatthem. I sent him at once 
for the trader, living on a boat near our hill, who came immediately ; tne rapid beating 
of the drum and firing of guns told there was no time to spare if we would do anything, 
so I slipped on my rubber boots, took my hat, and with promises from my husband to 
pray for me and with fear and prayer in my heart, I hurried to the town. All seemed 
quiet when we got there and a sickening, sinking feeling took possession of me, fearing 
_ the terrible deed was already done. We found, however, that two men had been re- 
leased and the people were waiting for friends to come from some other towns before 
_ they killed the other one. We hastened to the spot where he was and found him a lad 
of about fifteen years of age; he was sitting in the doorway of a house, with a chain 
around his ankle secured to one of the posts of the house; he had a red feather in his 
hair, which showed him to be a captive condemned to death; a man sat near with a 
gun to keep guard. On my arrival the women, boys and a few men gathered around to 
see what I would do; they knew Mr. M. was sick, and as their women have little pow- 
er, I presume they had little hope or fear from me. The women were very solemn, the 
boys gleeful, as our boys are at the coming of a circus, the men seemed indifferent. 
Through the interpreter I told them of the awful sin of murder, and of Cain, the first 
murderer, and of the curse of the great God who makes the lightning and thunder, and 
their having one day to meet Him to give an account of the things they do. That now 
the minister had come to tell them of what God’s book says and they would have no 
excuse to offer the great God when He asked them about the blood that they had spilled 
that was crying to Him; but all I could say seemed to have no effect, the men walked 
away muttering ‘ his father killed one of our men and ate him, and now we will kill 
him ;” the boys giggled and capered, and the women continued to look sad. The man 
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with me said, “ it is a very bad case; they are determined to kill him and we can do 
nothing,” but we determined to remain and fight, if necessary. So we sat down in 


_ their ‘* palaver house ’’ (which was close to the boy) to await proceedings. A few wo- 


men came near and one good hearted one said, “ his mother knows nothing of this, and 
I suppose is laughing and talking with the other women; how she will feel to hear her 
son is dead.”’ As we sat there, the poor captive was quietly watching and listening; [ 
saw the tears flow down his face. The men gathered again and commenced talking. 
I then learned, through our interpreter, that three canoes full of people had come down 


the river from a long distance and were going some twenty miles below us to settle and 


form a new town. Twelve years ago one of their men had killed a man from this town; 
the people knew of their coming, had lain in wait, and caught one canoe and captured 
three men: the others had fled and reached a town near by, the people of which were 
friendly to both parties ; the boy’s father was the murderer. Because they were so for- 
tunate as to get a near relative, they released the othertwomen. The name of the 
town to which they had fled is Mbele; five of the most important men of that town had 
come to the trial. They all interceded for the boy, offering a suitable ransom for him if 
they would accept a ransom. ‘They were told to go to another ‘‘ palaver house ”’ (each 
town has several) and they too would retire to another and decide what they would take. 
They did not, as you will see, intend to take a ransom but to get the men out of the 
way as they were all armed. They had not been gone long when the boys came up 
laughing and unfastened the chain from the post and were proceeding to lead the cap- 
tive away, but instantly my companion and I leaped forward and caught the chain and— 
tried to get it away from them, but we were only two against a dozen or more, and then 

a man rushed through the house and pushed the boy forward. I threw my arm around 
the boy’s neck and succeeded in holding my footing, with my other hand I still held on 
to the chain. We struggled this way a few moments I think, no one speaking except a 
few women who were telling me to hold on, but who dared not lift a finger themselves. 
At last the boys again tied the chain to the post, the men returned from the * palaver 
house’’ and continued the trial. Some one, I presume a woman, sent me a little stool 
as large as a tea plate and about two or three inches high, but before I sat down I was 
shaking from head to foot and burst into tears; I think the relief this wrought was all 


that kept me from fainting. I sat down, arranging the chain so that they could not get 


the boy away without disturbing me; I dared not unfasten the chain but held on 
with both hands to it. There I sat all day ; the men talked on both sides; finally the 
captors, after long refusing any ransom, however large, sent the Mbele men to see what 
the boy’s father would give. Ambena, the man who came with me, had to go too, for 
of course the boy’s father could only give what he could borrow from these people, and 
Ambena must go to intercede. But I could not leave, for people were expected from 
neighboring towns who would take the boy and kill him at once. I sent word to Mr. 
Marling, telling him how we were situated and asking him to send some food to the 
boy and to me. I sat there waiting and watching, trenibling and praying in constant 
fear, lest those people should come ; how I prayed that something might detain them— 
and the Lord did detain them—they did not come all day. 

‘* When the five Mbele men who were with Ambena were half way to the town, 
they besought Ambena to return to me, fearing if the people came from the other towns 
I alone would not be able to save the boy, so he returned, As we sat there through the. 
afternoon, I had him tell the boy about his soul, his sinful nature, the penalty for sin and 
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salvation through Jesus Christ, of prayer, how to ask God for forgiveness and deliver- 
ance from his enemies. I do not know how much he comprehended, but I did not want 
him to die without hearing of salvation.” 


When Jennie had written thus far she became ill, and her hus- 
band writes : “ I must add that through God’s s blessing on her per- 
sistent efforts she was at last rewarded by seeing the lad’s enemies 
desist from their murderous intent and consent to receive a large 
ransom, but this was not till the close of the day, the whole of 
which was spent in her efforts for the poor fellow’s rescue.” 


XIV. RECENT CONVERTS. 


Mr. taened (Am. Board) reports 15 received into the muoto churches of Japan in 
April. 


In his first year’s work at two Indian agencies in the western part of the Indian 
Territory, Mr. Wicks (Prot. Epis.) reports 50 baptisms. 


Rev. J. F. Houston (Pres’n) mentions adults received and children baptized in 
Brazil to the number of 18 in all, and Mr. Seeley, in India, reports the baptism of four 
adults and three children. Besides the above, the Presbyterian Record of July men- 
tions 20 recent converts and the Record of August mentions 250. 


Mrs. Hakk, wife of the M. E. native Presiding Elder, Rev. Zahur-ul-Hakk, reports 


a tour with her husband in February and the baptism in different ecw of some 45 
adults and 15 children. 


The Guntur (India) Mission of the Evangelical Lahaeen brand reports 1,591 
baptisms in 1881, with 825 adults candidates at its close. 


The C, M. 5S. missionaries in Tinnevelly, South India, 2,855. the 
past year. 


Br. Blair (Moravian) baptized 25 adult adie at Great River, Moskito coast, in 
February last. 


Rev. Mr. Lawes baptized 20 adults at Aloma, Vew Guinea, on New Year’s Day 
and administered the Lord’s Supper for the first time to New Guinea converts. Seven 
had been baptized the previous year, but not received to communion until this occasion. 
This gives a happy ontlook and good hope for the future of this cannibal people. 


Rev. Mr. Watkins baptized 30 in Lecolatlan, Mexico, in April, and 12 more while 
confined in prison at Lenamastlan. 


Of the freed slaves at Freretown, East Africa, 41 adults were baptized the past year 
and 24 at Rahai. 


The boy Luta (Duta more properly), one of the first two to show interest in Chris- 
tian truth in Uganda and to suffer persecution by order of Mtesa, has gone to Zanzibar, 
and under care of Bishop Steer has been baptized by the name of Henry Wright. 


The Canadian Baptist Mission in India reports nine baptisms in February. 
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The Baptist missionaries visiting the Karens in Northern Siam report that they 
found the Karen population less than they had supposed. But during their visit they 
baptized 75. Seven Ka Khyens have been baptized in a village of the Bhamo field, the 


first converts from that tribe. The Baptist Missionary Magazine for August, besides the 


above, reports 35 baptisms in Japan, 47 in other Asiatic missions and some 750 in Swe. 
den, where a great revival work seems to be in progress. 


\ 
\ 


XV. GIFTS AND LEGACIES. 


Mr. Balfour, of Liverpool, has given $1,210 


to the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut 
and $500 for the Lebanon schools. | 


ae Miss Vernon, of Southall, England, left $12,000 to the South American Missionary 
Society. 
| 
A _ Mr. Walton C. James has given £72,000 ($360,000) to the C. M. S. for developing 
1A the native churches of Japan and China. He had before given largely for the native 
a al churches of India. His and his son’s gifts amount to some $650,000. 
AMA The thanksgiving fund of the English Presbyterians has risen to $600,000.. 
we _ The 1,000 charitable institutions of London, have an aggregate income of $20,610,000 


John W. Estabrooks, of Boston, left $3,000 to the Massachusetts Home Mission- 
ary Society and $2,000 to the Home for Little Wanderers. 


An anonymous friend has given Western Maryland College $3,000 to start a 
Theological department. 


\ 


| Sir Francis Lycett’s will, bequeathing $850,000 to the Wesleyans of England, 
proves to be too solid to be broken by the heirs, and the amount must be paid to the 


Wesleyans. 


| Mrs. M 
objects. 


Mrs. Ella J. Wheeler, of Boston, has given $30,000 as a Friends’ Elizabeth Frye 
Fund. 


ary Ann Grim, of Pottstown, Pa., left $12,000 to religious and charitable — 


\ 


Anna Greenleaf left $26,000, mostly to Presbyterian religious and charitable objects, 


John B. Eldridge left $10,000 each to the American Board, Missionary Society of 
Connecticut and Women’s Christian Association ; $20,000 to Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary, and $10,000 to the American Missionary Association (A. M. A.). 


Thomas Paine, of Olneyville, left $2,000 for missionary and benevolent objects, 
$250 each to Home and Foreign Missions and work at Harper’s Ferry. 


From the estate of Charles Clapp, Jr., of Bath, Me., have recently been paid $20,000 
to Home and Foreign Missions. | 

Maria Pitkin left $3,500 each to the American Board and the American Missionary 
Association, the American Home Mission Society and the Congregational Union. The 


a of her property goes to Dr. Charles Cullis, in trust, for his Consumptives’ Home, in 
oston. 
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The great Thanksgiving Fund of the Wesleyans now amounts to $1,517,000. 


John Smallwood, of the Disciples, Union county, Ky., left $75;s000, the income of 
most of it to be used to support preaching in the needy and neglected parts of that State. 


W. Coles, Esq., of Dorking, has left $10,000 to the C. M. S. 


Mary A. Douglass, wife of Judge Samuel Miller, of New Haven, Conn., left $2, 000 
each to the American Board and the Woman’s Board ; $4,000 to the American oe 
Missionary Society, besides legacies to other benevolent objects. 


Mr. William P. Pressley, who gave $9,000 for educating Christian young men in 


Egypt, some time ago, has given — more for educating: girls in the United 
Presbyterian Mission in —. 


XVI. APPOINTMENTS AND MOVEMENTS OF MISSION- 
ARIES. 


“ At a meeting of the Committee for Foreign Missions, Protestant Episcopal, held 
May gth, the Committee, acting for the Missionary Bishop of Shanghai, appointed Miss 
Martha Bruce and Miss Esther A. Spencer, and at their meeting on June 13th Miss 
Sarah E. Lawson, all as missionary teachers in Shanghai.” 

We ask attention to this deference on the part of the Protestant Episcopal Home 
Committee and Secretaries, to the prerogatives of the missionaries in the foreign fields, 
“ acting for the Missionary Bishop.” Even the appointment of missionaries is recog- 
nized as belonging to the foreign Mission in the person of its Bishop, and the Home 
Committee act as his proxy. Will our readers contrast this Episcopal usage with the 


act of the non-ecclesiastical Presbyterian Foreign Board presuming to sit in judgment on- 


the action of a foreign Presbytery in India, and even reappointing a man deposed from 

the ministry by said Presbytery after a prolonged investigation in a regular trial ? 

| If the action of the Presbyterial Church courts can be set aside or nullified by a 

non-ecclesiastical mission board, what is the use of such courts? Is not the Episcopal 
polity both simpler and safer? | 


Rev. E. Unangst, an earnest and devoted missionary of the Evangelical Lutheran —__ 


Synod, after long and faithful service in India, has reached America (June 21st) on fur- 

lough. We see it mentioned that he had not seen his wife and children for more than 
ten years.. On leaving his Mission a touching farewell meeting was held by the native 
converts, who presented him with their tributes of Christian affection. 


Weare glad to see M. and Madame Mabille have reached South Africa with M. 
Kruger, their new colleague, and at Morija a large convoy of native chiefs and people 
gave them a hearty welcome. Africa remarks: ‘* M. Mabille is evidently a power in 
the country, and exercises an influence which is ever used for peace, justice and pro- 
gress. He seems to have had an important part, while in England, in leading to such 
views by government as have resulted in revoking the proclamation for disarming the 


Basutos and the policy not to confiscate territory, giving hope of conciliation and amic- 
able adjustment of all remaining difficulties.”’ 


M. and Madame Coillard reached the Cape June 2d, and went at once to Natal, ex 
route to the region in which they hope to establish their Mission to the Barotsé. 


The Rev, Mr. Junor, Canada Presbyterian, has become so broken in health, we 
are sorry to see, that he has been removed to Amoy, China, and was about to be taken 
to Japan, with 1 no hope of being able to returnto his work on Formosa. 
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Rev. and Mrs. A. P. Keil, Presbyterians, have returned from Mexico. They sailed 
for Mexico tease | 18, 1879, and have been absent some two and a half years. 


Rev. T. F. Wallace, Presbyterian, has returned from Mexico, after about three and 
a half years spent there. 


Rey. T. R. Hodgson, C. M. S., is transferred from Jabalpoor, India, to begin the 
new station of the Persia Mission at Bagdad. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. B. Blakely, A. B. C. F. M., of the F owchow Mission, are re- 
leased from the board ‘on account of protracted ill health.” Mr. and Mrs. Blakely, 
sailed for China in 1874, and returned to America in 1879, if our record is correct. 


Miss Julia E. Dudley, A. B. C. F. M., 


retutned to America July 12, 1882. 
first to Japan in 1873. 


Went 


Miss V. A. Clarkson, A. B. C. F. =o to America July 12, 1882, 


Went 
first to Japan in obib 


XVII. SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rey. Harvey Shaw, Presbyterian, has recently left for Mexico, and Rev. A. J. 
Kerr is soon to begin work among the Chinese in California. 


Rev. William E. Dodge and Rev. William H. Lester, Jr., and wife, sailed ous ., 
1882, for Valparaiso, Chili. 


Captain E. C. Hore (L. M. S.), returning, with Mrs. Hore, Rev. John Penry, 1. #. 
Shaw, J. H. Dineen, David Jones and W. C. Willoughby ; and Messrs, Arthur Brooks, 


James Dunn and A, J. Swann, embarked, via Zanzibar, for Centra] Africa, May 17, 
1882. 


T. Mrs. Matthews (L. M. Ss. W. return- 


ing; with Rev. J. R. and Mrs. Bennett, and Rev. E. and Mrs. Taylor, sailed May 23, 
1882, for Madagascar. 


Rev. and Mrs. Wills (L. M. S.), retaraing to Madagascar, embarked May 26, 1882. 


Br. and Sr. Berckenhagen, Moravians, sailed from Southampton, February 21, 1882, 
for Moskito Coast. 


Br. Otto Heinke, Moravian, ‘sailed from Copenhagen, for Greenland, April 13, 
Br. and Sr. Th. Renkewitz sailed from London, for South Africa, April 18, 1882. 


Br. and Sr. Weese sailed from Amsterdam, for Surinam, March 23, 1882. 


Sr. S. Pathe sailed from Copenhagen, for Greenland, March 23, 1882. 
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Rey. J. W. Van Dyke, Presbyterian, has returned to Siam, leaving his wife and 
children here, for education of the latter. 


Rev. Thomas H. Candor has sailed for Bogota, United States of Colombia. 


| Rev. and Mrs. P. A. Eubank, Southern Baptists, sailed from New York, June 29, 
_ 1882, for Abeokuta, West Africa. 


Rev. H. Newitt and Mr. supcucminues M. S., left London June 13, 1882, for 
Moose Fort. 


The Bishop of Caledonia, left London April 5th, and Rev. and Mrs, T. Dunn left 
June roth, for Victoria, 


Rev. and Mrs. George C. Reynolds, M. D., returning to Van; Misses Lottie E. 
Johnson and Grace N. Kimball, and Mrs. Fannie M. Newell, A. B. C. F. M. sailed for 
Turkey June 17th; also Rev. and Mrs, M., P. Parmelee, M. D., sailed July 24th, 1832. 


Rev. and Mrs. R. Cifré, Baptist Union, sailed from New York for Fi iguras, S pain, 
May 27, 1882. 


XVIII. DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


Miss Elizabeth K. Boyd, Protestant lettin. who sailed for Wuchang, China, 
only last August, died at Hankow April 19, 1882. 


Rev. C. T. Hoernle, C. M. S., died at Cannstatt June 7, 1882. He first went to 
Persia, as missionary of the Basle Society, in 1825: in 1838 he joined the C. M. S., in 
North India, so that he rests from his labors after fifty-five years’ service. Four of 
his sons have become missionaries, two of them being still in the work—one in India 
and the other in Persia ; two daughters also have had part in the work. 


The Rev. John Henry Hill, D. D., Protestant Episcopalian, died at Athens, 
~ Greece, July 1, 1882, in his ninety-first year. Dr. Hill went to Greece in 1830; re-— 
signed in 1869, because of his advanced age, but remained, doing what work he could, 

and died in the field. 


ieee Lanceley and Blunt, of the Livingstone Inland Mission, have recently died, 
the latter at Palaballa, March 15,1882. Mr. L. died some eighteen miles beyond 
Bemba. He was one of the party uyng to reach — Pool by the south side of the 
Congo river, 


_ Messrs. Sixt and Burkhardt, Mrs. Sous and Mrs. Schénfeldt, all of the Basle 
Mission on the Gold Coast, have recently died. Two of these had been long in the 
work, one came only last January. It has been resolved to reinforce the Mission, and 
to send medical missionaries. 


Mrs. A. G. Danielsson, of the Swedish Mission at Saugor, Central reitts: died 
June 4, 1882. 


Rey. H. Harley, C. M. S., died at Madras, March 25, 1882. 
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Synods,... . . 
Presbyteries,. . 
Candidates, 

Licentiates, . . 
Ministers,. . . 
Licensures,. . . 


Ordinations,. . 


Installations, . 
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Biaem, ... 
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Churches,. . . 
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Communicants, 


Baptisms: ad... . 


S. 5. mem., . 


Home Miss.,. . 
Foreign, “ .. 


Education, . . 
Publication, . . 
Ch. Erection, . 
Relief Fund, . . 


Freedmen,.. 


Sustentation, . 
G. Assembly,. . 
Congreg.,. . 
Miscel.,. . .. 


Total, .. 


New York, Fuly 29th, 1882. 


The Missionary Rewew. 


a THE LAST SIX YEARS. 


43,008 
20,702 
557,074 
15,263 
18,092 


—§81,606 


$393,294 


418,379 
135,656 
33,045 
120,932 
53,851 
43,016 
23,956 
33,863 


6,273,218 


765,551 


29,196 
20,623 
574,486 
10,018 
18,501 


614,774 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


$383,434 
370,772 


95,347 
30,781 


97,565 
52,268 
43,583 
19,946 
40,452 


6,333,059 


813,649 


$390,685 
381,658 


82,585 


29,715 


124,477 


571328 


43,960 
17,379 
40,823 
6,311,768 


$429,769 
420,427 
109,066 
27,688 


151,815 


57,780 
48,497 
20,849 


42,044 


6,098,150 


9545943 


$8,295,361 $8,281,956 $8,260,013 $8,361,028 


6,338,579 


817,744 


[SEPT,, 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


6,862,640 


1882, 


180 
599 
301 
55145 
159 


29,389 
24,051 
592,128 
9,678 
19,026 
654,051 


$467,625 
465,219 
142,970 
43,609 
135,620 
66,022 
70,832 
20,697 
44,253 


929,910 


$8 074,291 $9,249, 397 


EDWIN F. HATFIELD, 


Stated Clerk, 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTS, 


Permanent Clerk. 
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